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FOREWORD 


At a meeting of twenty-two chairmen of boards of trustees 
of colleges and universities, held by The Institute for College and 
University Administrators at the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration in the fall of 1956, a need was 
expressed for a brief handbook, different from any then available, 
to clarify the responsibilities of academic trustees, to provide 
guidance to what was being done elsewhere and to furnish useful 
information on problems of academic boards of trustees. 

This publication has been prepared by Mr. Morton Rauh of 
Antioch College to fulfill that request. Mr. Rauh has talked with 
approximately seventy trustees, presidents and faculty members, 
seeking views and guidance on ways to more effective trusteeship. 
The wide variety of views has been deliberately preserved. Brief 
case examples have been included to illustrate various problems 
in terms of specific circumstances. 

Trustees may gain, it is hoped, from finding ideas new to 
them, from original ideas of their own sparked by the experiences 
of others recounted here, or from the opportunity to test their 
views against those of others. Each institution will still need to 
work out its own best solution to its problems; this booklet is in 
no sense a “how-to-do-it” manual. It is rather a compilation of 
ideas and experiences of able men who have been working with 
the problem of academic trusteeship for a number of years. 

This publication was made possible by funds granted by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. That corporation is not, 
however, the author, owner, publisher, or proprietor of this pub- 
lication, and is not to be understood as approving by virtue of its 
grant any of the statements made or views expressed herein. 


Rosert W. Merry, Director 
Boston 63, Massachusetts The Institute for College and 
January, 1959 University Administrators 
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INTRODUCTION 


The story is told that a prominent Bostonian was much put 
out that he had once more been passed over in filling a vacancy 
on the Harvard Corporation. One of his friends, seeking to bolster 
his hurt feelings, pointed out that the Bostonian had just been 
honored by appointment to an important advisory post in 
Washington. 

“Ah, yes,” replied the disappointed Bostonian, “but that was 
only national.” 

This high regard which men of affairs feel for positions as 
trustees of colleges and universities is a significant influence upon 
the health of American higher education. It helps to account for 
the high calibre of stewardship which characterizes the boards of 
control of the best of these institutions. To be named a college 
trustee is for most people a signal honor, and the men and women 
selected usually respond with singular devotion. 

In the course of this study, I have talked at length with over 
fifty trustees from institutions widely varying in size and tradi- 
tion; both public and private. Almost without exception I have 
sensed unswerving commitment to the cause of education, deep 
interest in the means for furthering it, and a genuine attitude 
of humility, surprising indeed in people of such outstanding 
accomplishments. It has been a gratifying experience to meet 
with these trustees, the presidents of their colleges, and, as time 
permitted, some of their faculty members. 

These individuals with whom I have talked are not neces- 
sarily “average” trustees or presidents. A selective rather than 
systematic sampling process has been followed. The people in- 
terviewed for the most part had broad experience in educational 
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affairs and were associated with institutions of high prestige. 

Most of the interviews were with people connected with 
privately-supported institutions offering four-year degrees and 
higher. The problems which pertain specifically to the trustees 
of denominational and junior colleges have been mentioned only 
incidentally.’ However, since many of the topics have general 
application to all control boards, much of the subject matter will 
extend to all institutions of higher learning. 

This study, therefore, is reportorial in nature. It attempts to 
set forth, on the basis of these interviews as well as from the 
published material, what the role of the trustee is and some of 
the techniques which have helped in filling this role. Both in the 
choice of material and in the manner of presentation, it is 
inevitable that some of the writer’s personal opinions and im- 
pressions will be in evidence. 

Short disguised accounts have been included throughout the 
text as illustrations of the subjects being discussed. All of these 
sketches are based on actual incidents, but editorial liberties have 
been taken with the facts in the interest of brevity and of main- 
taining anonymity of the institutions involved. 

Considering the importance of the subject, it is surprising 
that so little has been written on college trusteeship in the United 
States.” 

Wilmarth S. Lewis, longtime Fellow of Yale University, 
sums up the lack of knowledge when he says, “Why is this subject 
so difficult? Considering how much time is given to talking 
about trustees it is remarkable that people should be so muddled 
about them. They are regarded with esteem, envy and suspicion; 
they are honored and caricatured. Why is there this confusion? 
Are not the functions of the trustees of a privately endowed 
university perfectly clear? As a matter of fact, they are not.” 


1A booklet entitled Handbook for Trustees by Myron F. Wicke (Division of Educational 
Institutions, Board of Education, The Methodist Church, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee) 
specifically deals with trusteeship of the church-related institution. 

2 An outstanding bibliography of the literature for the academic administrator has been 
prepared by Dr. Karl W. Bigelow (Selected Books for the College or University Admin- 
tstrator, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1958). 
While this bibliography lists some 150 books and articles, only four of these are devoted 
specifically to trustee duties and responsibilities. 

3 Wilmarth S. Lewis, “The Trustees of the Privately Endowed University,” American 
Scholar, 1953, 1:17-27. 
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In addition to examining the general role which the trustee 
fills in the administration of our colleges, the writer hopes that 
the study will also serve the following specific purposes. 

1. To provide a brief survey of the major functions of the 
college and university trustee. , 

2. To set down some of the problems with which trustees 
deal and to indicate how they were handled. 

3. To provide some examples against which trustees and 
administrators can compare the practices in their own institutions. 
The manner in which governing boards function, the responsi- 
bilities and duties they undertake, their relationships with the 
university's constituencies, all these evolve and change. Hopefully 
this publication may suggest promising directions of change. 

4. To suggest areas of further study for those interested in 
the problems of administration of higher education. For example: 

a. The mutual attitudes of faculty and trustees to each other. 
The factors that contribute to making these attitudes 
positive. 

b. The respective responsibilities of the president and the 
board for financing the program. 

c. The ways in which trustees can fulfill their responsibilities 
for determining educational policies without intruding on 
faculty jurisdiction. 

d. The influence of social, economic, and vocational back- 
ground on the effectiveness of trustees. What is the current 
composition of boards as to age, length of service, and 
vocational background? 

e. A determination of trustee duties in terms of functions 
actually performed. What kinds of decisions do trustees 
actually make; what kinds do they review, confirm, or 
advise upon ?* 

f. The special problems of trustees of junior colleges and 
denominational institutions. 

While it would have been gratifying to find as a result of 

this study a neat set of general principles that would apply to 


4 An interesting study of this kind has been made of corporate boards by John Calhoun 
Baker, Directors and Their Functions (Boston, Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, 1945). 
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all boards of trustees, the results have been quite the contrary. 
Each institution has a unique combination of practices and tra- 
dition, and one finds general acceptance of and loyalty to these 
customs. 

One fact, however, seems to dominate the individualities 
which characterize the widely varying methods of trustee opera- 
tion. America has developed a system of control of colleges and 
universities, and one may question whether any other system 
would have produced so flourishing, expansive, and varied a 
pattern of higher education. 


Morton A. RauH 


Yellow Springs, Ohio 
January, 1959 
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COUPLE GE Phu S TER siti TP EN 
TBE, CUNN IetE Dy ST Act. ES 


The distinguishing characteristic of college trusteeship in the 
United States is that control is vested almost without exception 
in lay boards. 

That American higher education should have been expected 
to flourish under such a system is by no means self-evident. One 
writer observes that the typical college board of trustees makes 
no more sense in its composition than a bank board of directors 
composed entirely of college professors." And it is equally inter- 
esting that the machinery established to operate institutions for 
training a handful of divinity students in the first colonial colleges 
should continue to function so effectively in today’s settings where 
tens of thousands of students are being educated at all levels of 
scholarship. 

Under this system of lay control we have produced a concept 
of universal educational opportunity which has characterized the 
phenomenal development of American higher education. The 
diversity of our colleges and universities seems to have been 
encouraged by this system of control. From the college of a few 
hundred students to the great state universities, almost all follow 
the common pattern of lay boards of trustees.” 

A second characteristic of the American system of trusteeship 
is that the governing board is not confined to acting as “trustee” 
in the restrictive legal sense of custodian. In most cases the 
enabling charter or legislation gives the board full power to 
manage the institution. 


1 Edgar C. Cumings, “Some Observations on Trustees,” School and Society, 1953, 77:1-3. 
2 The Catholic colleges and universities are important exceptions. Many of these have 
lay boards, but they are advisory in status and do not have the same degree of 
responsibility which characterizes the typical governing board. 
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“That said trustees . . . shall forever hereafter have full 
power and authority to direct and prescribe the course of study 
and the discipline to be observed . . . and to select and appoint 
...a president ... and such other officers as to the said trustees 
shall seem mete; all of whom shall hold their office during the 
pleasure of the trustees... .” * 

From such unequivocal charter statements do trustees derive 
their authority—and clearly they include the power to manage 
the university in full. 

Because they possess this unrestricted power, trustees have 
been in a position to move with the needs of the times. And this 
opportunity for flexibility has permitted not only significant 
changes in the scope of the older institutions but also the estab- 
lishment of new institutions. 

Such unlimited power might have resulted in a static situa- 
tion, but it has been characteristic of most control boards to 
delegate the details of management to the president and his 
faculty, while retaining only the broad fiduciary responsibilities. 

The statement of one of the most seasoned trustees in the 
country is representative of the sentiments of most enlightened 
trustees of today. 

“Let me emphasize one point which I think is the most im- 
portant single rule for a university trustee ... don’t meddle... . 
As a layman you should recognize that it is the president’s and 
the faculty’s job to educate. As a trustee you should see that these 
men are capable and you should work hard to help them in every 
way, but you should not try to do their jobs for them. In short, 
you should see that the university is well run by someone else 
and not try to run it yourself.’”* 

A third characteristic of college trusteeship is the undemo- 
cratic nature of typical boards. For the most part self-perpetuating, 
without faculty or student representation, and in many cases with 
indefinite tenure in office, the board operates without the checks 


3 Quoted from Hubert Park Beck, Men Who Control Our Universities (New York, 1947), 
p. 29. 

4 From an address given by Charles A. Coolidge, “Training for Trustees?” at the Trustees’ 
Week End, Institute for College and University Administrators, Harvard University, 
September 15, 1956. Published in Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 1956, 


42:510-513. 
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and balances found in so many American institutions. 

“Except in those state institutions whose boards are either 
popularly elected or appointed by the governor, the controlling 
body does not directly represent the public or any identifiable 
group of citizens. In no instance is it representative of the persons 
who make up the institution: the teachers and the students. The 
government is also absentee government, since most members of 
most boards do not reside in the community in which the insti- 
tuition is located... . Thus by a curious paradox the nation which 
has developed political and social democracy more completely 
than any other has devised and perpetuated a plan of university 
control which technically and legally does not show even a 
chemical trace of democracy.”® 

The unique characteristics, then, of the American boards 
are that 

1. They are composed of laymen. 

2. They are invested with complete powers of management, 
most of which they elect to delegate to professional educators. 

3. They operate without the checks and balances typical of 
our democratic society. 

The success of the American system of trusteeship rests largely 
upon the quality of the men and women who man it. The prestige 
of being a college trustee is high today, and so long as boards 
continue to fill their vacancies with outstanding people, it will 
probably grow higher. 

Yet in spite of the fact that higher education in America has 
flourished under its system of control, the trustee must be mindful 
of the extent of his authority. By reason of the potential power 
vested in him, the trustee may be regarded with some suspicion 
and not a little fear. One college president in addressing a group 
of trustees said, “I think you trustees tend to underestimate the 
awe—even terror—in which you are held by some college 
communities.” 

It is, therefore, important that all boards critically examine 
their proper function in the administration of their institution. 


5 Samuel P. Capen, The Management of Universities (Buffalo, Foster and Stewart, 1953), 
pp. 7-8. A further exception to the generally independent character of boards is also 
found in many denominational institutions, where the church constituency has direct 
representation on the governing body. 
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For the trustee sails a difficult course “between the rocks of arbi- 
trary authority and the shoals of abdicated responsibility.” 

It is the purpose of the subsequent chapters to examine in 
more detail some concepts of what the trustee’s function is. 


6 Arthur S. Adams, “Proper Relationships between Governing Boards and Administrative 
Officers,” Proceedings of the Association of Governing Boards of State Universities, 
1952:51-7. 
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BASTC “RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF RU SEES 


The basic responsibilities of the American college trustee in 
the seventeenth century were refreshingly simple to define. The 
board’s concern was anything and everything that pertained to 
the college. “The Lawes Liberties and orders of Harvard Colledge 
[as] confirmed by the Overseers and president of the Colledge 
in the Yeares 1642 [to] 1646 and published to the Scholars for 
the perpetual preservation of their welfare and government” 
decree, among other things, that the scholars “shall bee slow to 
speake, and eschew not onley oathes Lies and uncertain Rumours, 
but likewise all Idle, foolish, bitter scofing frothy wanton words 
and offensive gestures... . Nor shall any without the license of 
the Overseers of the Colledge goe out to another towne.”* Much 
as the modern trustee may be tempted from time to time to 
establish regulations not very different from these, he may find 
his role has become so vaguely defined that such straightforward 
actions are no longer possible. Indeed, precisely what responsi- 
bilities the trustee should assume are difficult to identify without 
becoming involved in generalities so broad as to be essentially 
meaningless. 

The phrase probably used most often is that the trustees 
should make policy, but should not administer it. Another state- 
ment to the same effect, but a little more precise, is that the 
trustees should not manage the college but rather should make 
sure that it is being satisfactorily managed. But to give these 
statements meaning by example is well nigh impossible, so great 
is the variation in the practices of trustees. 


1 Quoted from Samuel Eliot Morison, The Founding of Harvard College (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1935), p. 333-335. 
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The difficulty arises when one attempts to find the line 
between policy-making and administrative function. Some policy 
is inevitably made in the day-to-day management judgments. 
And it is also difficult to establish policy in the absence of con- 
siderable understanding of and experience in the administrative 
detail which is affected by the policy in question. 

It is probably a mistake to assume that just because a problem 
is at an operating level the board should have no part in con- 
sidering it. For example, one board, which had consistently fol- 
lowed a policy of delegating administrative functions to the staff, 
cheerfully accepted the president’s request to consider the problem 
of regulating student smoking. In this case, the president felt that 
his administrative task was seriously ‘complicated by a regulation 
established some years previously by trustee action. Since the 
original policy had been formulated by the board, the president 
felt that the board should understand the difficulties implicit in 
its execution by dealing with a current administrative problem. 

In a similar situation, the president of a state university asked 
the board to consider the request of a particular student for 
exemption from compulsory military training. By doing this, the 
president hoped that the trustees would get a clearer insight into 
some of the problems which the existing policy generated. 

Yet the dangers inherent in an attempt to handle too many 
details are apparent. There are probably not very many trustees 
and college administrators who have not experienced the frus- 
tration of seeing their too-scant meeting hours slip away while 
some member belabored the color of a classroom wall which he 
found particularly unacceptable. 

Some of the most experienced trustees would remove the 
trustee so far from the management of the institution that they 
would leave him direct responsibility only for the selection of 
the president and the care of the institution’s investments. Even 
the appropriateness of the latter function is questioned by those 
who feel that this highly specialized task should be delegated to 
professional fund managers. 

One writer summarizes this position when he states, “If 
a governing board contents itself with the selection of the 
best president available and with him develops and determines 
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the broad general principles upon which the institution is to be 
conducted and then leaves the administration and academic pro- 
cedure to the administrative officers and the Faculty, it will have 
done its work well.” 

The limitations on this point of view are brought out clearly 
by the next sentence of this same article. “But when trouble arrives 
and disputes occur, the Board must hold itself as a court of last 
resort.” If a Board is to act intelligently as a “court of last resort” 
in circumstances which must inevitably be delicate, it needs an 
understanding of operating problems which usually derives only 
from considerable exposure to the detail and complexities of 
managing the institution. 

One way of trying to determine the basic responsibilities of 
boards of control would be to suggest that the board is responsible 
for those functions which cannot be satisfactorily performed by 
any other body or person. Or to put it a little less restrictively, 
the responsibilities are the duties which the board can perform 
better than any other agency. Thus limited, one arrives at a 
minimum list of responsibilities which have this basic quality. 

1. To fill vacancies and make changes in the office of presi- 
dent. In this function the board oversees the basic purpose of the 
institution. 

2. To hold title to and conserve the property. The board thus 
supervises the financial well-being of the institution. 

3. To act as a court of last resort. 

4. To hold the charter and seek revision of it when it is 
deemed necessary. 

In a recently published self-study of trustee practices at Co- 
lumbia University, the reporting committee adds another basic 
function: “to oversee and approve the kind of education offered 
by the university, and make certain that its quality meets the 
highest standards possible.” * 

In some institutions this duty would be seriously questioned. 
For there would be a strong body of opinion which holds that 


2QOra L. Wildermuth, “A University Trustee Views the Academic Profession,” Bulletin 


of the American Association of University Professors, 1949, 35:233-9. 
3 The Role of the Trustees of Columbia University, The Report of the Special Trustees 


Committee (New York, Columbia University, 1957), p. 20. 
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the judgment as to the kind and quality of education is clearly 
in the domain of the president and the faculty. Yet from time 
to time boards may be faced with situations in which curricular 
changes proposed by the faculty may significantly alter the basic 
purpose of the institution as seen by the board. Under such 
circumstances the trustees may have a difficult task in inter- 
preting the respective responsibilities of board and faculty. 
Case A is an interesting example of this kind of dilemma. 


Case A—The Board and the College’s Purpose 
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The University of Coleman operated in an industrial city, the 
population of which had reached 165,000 by 1950. Its enrollment had 
grown rapidly as the city developed, and the student body was com- 
posed almost entirely of local day-students. Although there was in the 
state a highly developed system of public universities, it was apparent 
that Coleman was attracting a large number of local students who 
could not afford the board and rooming costs which were inevitable 
at the more distant state schools. Admission was open to all high school 
graduates of good standing, so that Coleman was providing opportunity 
for education beyond high school to students who probably could not 
have otherwise attended college. 

There was considerable faculty dissatisfaction with the narrow 
curriculum and with the relatively low academic standards. 

The faculty had for some time been urging a fuller and more 
specialized curriculum. Likewise they wished to restrict enrollment 
by raising admission standards. The president felt that if these changes 
were carried out, they would inevitably alter the character of the 
college. Therefore, he asked the board to consider the proposals. 

Their investigation and discussion produced the following data: 

1. The institution was accredited by the regional body having 
jurisdiction. 

2. There was convincing evidence that the alumni, both those 
who had completed the degree requirements and those who had 
stopped short, were satisfied that their educational experience filled 
the needs which had prompted them to enroll. 

3. The best students were being admitted to and were successfully 
completing the courses of graduate schools. 

Accordingly, the board concluded that the university should not 
attempt to change its basic purpose; that it would be a mistake to 
move towards duplicating the facilities at the state universities and 
the more selective private institutions; that the existing program con- 
tinued to fall a clearly demonstrable need. 


BASTCURESPONSIBILIDTIES! OFS TRUSTEES 


Comment: Although it is generally agreed that the curriculum 
is the prerogative of the faculty, there seem to be some recognized 
limitations upon the faculty’s right of action. As this case suggests, 
it is possible that by gradual or complete modification of the educa- 
tional program the purpose and character of the institution may change 
significantly. In such situations the trustees may want to be involved. 


Perhaps the broadest possible statement of the trustees’ over- 
all responsibility is that they hold the institution’s future in trust 
and give it stability in emergencies. By support of the president 
and his staff, by keeping a discerning eye upon the institution’s 
welfare, they are in a position to promote a vigorous future. The 
now common practice of bequeathing property to colleges to be 
“held in perpetuity” is heartening evidence of the public confi- 
dence in the indefinite continuity which the board of trustees 
guarantees to the institutions of higher learning. 

But even if we assume some agreement on the basic functions 
of the trustee, it is necessary to study some of the specific tasks 
by means of which trustees carry out their responsibilities. 

In the process of interviewing trustees and college adminis- 
trators, it is soon apparent that no simple description of precisely 
what trustees “do” is possible. It is not easy to find a degree of 
involvement in the affairs of the college which can be agreed 
upon as optimum. 

Many trustees indicate that they are striving to find a role 
in the administration of the institution which, on the one hand, 
will not intrude upon or stifle the management skills of the full- 
time staff, but will still equip them with enough knowledge of 
details that they can fulfill their basic responsibilities. 

The precise duties of trustees vary widely between one college 
and another, and are likely to evolve through the combined in- 
fluence of the president’s attitude and institutional tradition. While 
it can be frequently pointed out that many duties are spelled out 
in the procedural regulations such as by-laws or statutes, closer 
scrutiny shows that real function of the trustees cannot be 
determined by merely reading the formal wording of such 
documents. 

A good example of the difference between defined respon- 
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sibility and actual function is found in the procedure for faculty 
appointment. The charter or by-laws of many universities provide 
that the faculty be appointed by the trustees. Yet often the actual 
procedures followed place the real hiring decision in the hands 
of the president, the academic dean, department head, depart- 
mental associates, faculty committee, or a combination of these. 
The board’s action is merely to confirm the decision of others. 

Another illustration is in the establishment of the budget, 
a function commonly reserved to the board by its by-laws. In 
many colleges the final budget takes form as the sum of a large 
number of separate and intricate decisions most of which cannot 
be altered at the point where the board considers the figures of 
the budget without doing great violence to existing commitments. 

In the specific duties which are described in the following 
pages, the extent to which trustees actually reach a decision on 
the basis of evidence presented, as opposed to approving a staff- 
recommended action, varies with almost every individual in- 
stance. But whatever may be the decision-making pattern in any 
given institution, a considerable portion of board actions are 
pro-forma. 3 

“The basic responsibility of the board is the execution of a 
public trust,” says one of the country’s leading specialists in the 
field of higher education. “It isn’t so much that the trustees do 
many things, as it is that they are responsible for seeing that the 
institution is well administered, that its property is kept intact 
and in good condition, and that its program is consistent with 
its stated purposes.” 
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DUTIES OF THE BOARD 
THE PRESIDENT 


Selection of the President 


The obligation of the board of trustees to fill vacancies in 
the office of the president is one of the duties most generally 
accepted as belonging to the governing board. Because of the 
relatively high turnover in the office of president, it is a duty 
which many trustees may sooner or later have to exercise. 

In spite of the powerful influence which the tradition, the 
faculty, the board itself, and the student body exert upon the 
institution’s welfare, the president is still the most dominant 
factor in determining the course of the university. In terms of 
educational quality, morale, and financial stability, the president 
occupies a position of unique importance. And it is an extremely 
demanding post. 

Therefore, not only is a great deal at stake when the board 
is called upon to exercise its function of selecting a president, but 
the task is exceedingly difficult. 

The first problem faced by any selection group is to decide 
upon the qualifications they seek, for only then will there be a 
common basis for evaluating the candidates. Unfortunately, cur- 
rent practices and publications on this subject suggest criteria 
so broad as to be virtually meaningless. A typical list recommends 
that the candidate possess unquestioned character, a religious at- 
titude, good health, youth, maturity, scholarly interest, adminis- 
trative experience, advanced degrees, imagination, judicial ability, 
democratic spirit, platform presence, thrift, children, and a wife 
with social grace. 

Instead of cataloguing all the desirable virtues, some boards 
have found it more profitable to stress the key attributes that 
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would serve identifiable current needs of the institution and to. 
measure candidates in terms of their sympathy with such needs. 
These might be, for example: 

1. A person likely to consolidate the educational program 
after a period of great change and expansion. 

2. A person with a special interest in teacher training to 
strengthen a languishing school of education. 

3. A person primarily interested in undergraduate education 
if the trustees felt that research activities had dwarfed teaching 
as a faculty duty. 

4. A person wise in the management of money after a period 
of financial exertion. 

However, while such specifics are helpful in some cases, it 
is usually the hope of the selecting group that their nominee will 
serve for an extended period. Therefore, emphasis on current 
need must not overshadow the candidate’s qualifications for long- 
term leadership. 

It is a common practice to begin the search for the presi- 
dential candidate within the institution. These candidates are 
known and the trustees have first-hand impressions of their com- 
petence. But, likewise, the weaknesses of the man at hand are 
more likely to be known than those of the outsider. Finding a 
suitable candidate among the institution’s own staff is more 
common in the larger universities. 

Apart from the general problems of setting acceptable quali- 
fications and recruiting candidates who meet them, the mechanics 
of selection are of themselves important. 

A widely known teacher in the field of higher education 
states the selection problem in this way: 

“In the selection of any new person for a job it is not possible 
to predict the success of the selection with any real certainty, no 
matter how much care has been exercised. The more complex 
the job, the greater the uncertainty —few jobs are more com- 
plicated than that of college president. Therefore, it is important 
that the faculty and alumni join with the trustees in the process 
of choosing a new president. For only then will all of these groups 
share the responsibility for the selection. Such sharing will also 
make it easier for the new president, since his support from the 
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various constituencies of the college is more assured when they 
have participated in his selection.” 

The selection process should assure that the interests of these 
constituencies are not ignored. 

A typical selection process is illustrated in Case B. Here the 
board retains the full power of election, but has delegated the 
screening and selection to a sub-group of its own membership. 
Faculty participation has been carefully built in. 


Case B—The Selection of a President (1) 


About two years before the president of a well-known university 
reached the statutory retirement age, the board of trustees set into 
motion machinery for selection of his successor. The president made 
it clear that he did not wish to participate in the process, although 
it turned out that his opinion on a variety of questions was solicited 
from time to time. 

The board appointed from its membership a nominating com- 
mittee of six, under the chairmanship of the president of the board. 
One of the first actions of this committee was to ask the president to 
name a faculty member who, by reason of his stature and reputation 
for impartiality, would be regarded by the faculty as a proper person 
to head a faculty committee to assist the trustees in the presidential 
selection. This faculty member in turn named others to complete the 
committee. 

The nominating committee and the faculty committee met to- 
gether immediately. The trustees made it clear that the board would 
name the president, and that it viewed the faculty committee as an 
advisory body. After reaching this understanding, the combined group 
considered the desired qualifications and was able to agree upon what 
they should be. The list was short and specific. The only controlling 
qualification was that the candidate should be an educator. Secondarily, 
it was agreed that, other things being equal, preference would go to 
an alumnus of the university and, if possible, one whose background 
was in the humanities. 

The trustees then asked the faculty committee to prepare a list 
of fellow faculty members whom they considered qualified to be 
president, and to rank them in the order of preference. The trustees 
undertook to scrutinize candidates outside the university. 

To get this information they interviewed heads of foundations, 
presidents of other universities, and others who had first-hand knowl- 
edge of existing or potential educational leaders. Practically all such 
interviews and those that followed were conducted with most of the 
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trustee committee present. Indeed, the committee’s personnel had been 
chosen from those living within a limited area to the end that the 
committee could hold frequent and convenient meetings. 

Interviews were soon extended to include those who knew the 
candidates and to the candidates themselves. In the latter cases, no 
direct reference was made to the fact that the person was actually 
being considered, but such a possibility was usually recognized by the 
individual being interviewed. Throughout all these meetings the 
members made extensive notes, so that the committee accumulated 
substantial dossiers on all candidates. 

Throughout the process the trustees met periodically with the 
faculty committee, discussing with them the pros and cons of the 
individuals being considered. From time to time faculty who had 
contacts at universities where a given candidate had worked were 
asked to secure additional data. 

At the end of about eighteen months the committee had extensive 
knowledge of about sixty possible candidates and had met with some 
fifteen of these. They decided to close their lists and go into a final 
session. 

In a relatively short time at this meeting, they agreed upon three 
top possibilities. However, to make sure that no one had been over- 
looked, they asked the committee’s secretary to summarize the entire 
list of sixty once more. In this process they added one more name 
to the original three. It was this candidate who appeared increasingly 
attractive until all the committee had agreed on him as their final 
choice. 

The executive committee was then called into session, and the 
nominating committee reported fully on all the candidates and the 
reasons for their final choice. The executive committee ratified the 
selection. 

The nominating committee then appeared before the full board 
and once more reviewed their work and its final outcome. The full 
board was given every opportunity for full discussion, in which almost 
every member participated. The appointment was voted. 

The nominating committee then called in the faculty committee 
and advised them of the board’s final choice, once more reviewing in 
detail the reasons for the selection. The president called a faculty 
meeting to make the formal announcement, and the appointment 
was then made known to the press. 

Comment: In this case there was a clear understanding from 
beginning to end that the presidential selection would be made by 
the board of trustees. While the nominating committee made every 
effort to involve the faculty constructively throughout the period of 
almost two years, the faculty’s role was always understood to be 
advisory. However, contact between the faculty and nominating com- 
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mittee was consistent and frequent enough to assure that the thinking 
of the two groups would never get very far apart as to the kind of 
person who was being considered. In this case alumni participation 
was assured because the board and its nominating committee were 
composed predominantly of alumni. 

The procedures described here might have served equally well 
had it been the board’s judgment that the choice should rest more 
directly with the full board. Under these circumstances the nominating 
committee could have brought in two or three names instead of one. 


In Case C, the board felt that a representative and smaller 
body could make a more thorough and intelligent selection than 
the board as a whole, and there was at least tacit agreement that 
the board would accept the person selected by its committee. 
While retaining the formal appointment as required by charter, 
they in effect delegated the actual selection to a sub-group. 


Case C—The Selection of a President (II) 


Bailey College received notice of the intended resignation of its 
president almost nine months before its effective date. The board 
decided that it would choose his successor by means of a joint com- 
mittee of trustees and faculty. Accordingly, they appointed a nom- 
inating committee consisting of four faculty members (one of whom 
was an administrative officer of the college) and five trustees. Of the 
total of nine, three were alumni. The chairman of the board was a 
member of the committee and was subsequently elected its chairman. 

In order to assist it in the considerable preparatory work, the 
committee requested that the head of the college’s Government De- 
partment be made available to act as the committee’s executive. He 
was relieved of as much of his teaching load as was possible in the 
circumstances. In addition, funds were appropriated to cover the neces- 
sary costs of travel, clerical assistance, and other expenses. 

The first few meetings of the committee were devoted to listing 
and agreeing upon the qualifications sought. 

The committee’s executive then proceeded to solicit recommenda- 
tions, develop references, secure credentials, and interview candidates. 
Copies of all such material were circulated to the membership as they 
became available. On the basis of this material, the committee com- 
pared reactions to the candidates. Ultimately, the list was reduced 
to ten, who were then independently ranked by each committee 
member in the order of his preference. As a result of this process, 
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members of the committee had little difficulty in agreeing upon two 
leading candidates. 

Having ascertained that these two candidates were in fact avail- 
able, the committee attempted to have them interviewed by as many 
trustees as possible. All trustees were supplied with the pertinent 
credentials. The candidates were then invited to visit the campus 
where, in addition to talking with all members of the committee and 
the local members of the board, they had the opportunity to form 
their own judgments of the institution and the job. 

The committee then made its final selection and forwarded it to 
the board of trustees for the formal vote of election. 

Comment: In this case when the electing body appointed a nom- 
inating committee to recommend a single candidate, it recognized 
that the real selection process was in fact taking place in committee 
and that only the formal election was reserved to the board. Once the 
committee had been set up and had undertaken elaborate screening 
procedures, the whole board could not have ignored the recommenda- 
tion without some serious repercussions. To insure that the board 
would be comfortable in its final action, the selection committee kept 
it fully informed as candidates developed to the end that any doubts 
members of the board might have had could be properly registered 
with and considered by the nominating committee. 


It is essential that there be a clear understanding in advance 
of the realities of the selection process. The faculty at a large 
university still recalls the anguish which resulted from the selec- 
tion of a president made many years ago when a faculty com- 
mittee, operating under the impression that it was to make the 
nomination, brought in a meticulously screened candidate only 
to be informed that the board had already elected a new president. 

Regardless of selection process, there is substantial agreement 
among both trustees and college presidents that the retiring presi- 
dent should participate in selecting his successor only to the extent 
of guiding them in the process and supplying such information 
as is requested of him. 

- Most of those who have been involved in the selection of a 
college president agree that they had to give careful consideration 
to the qualifications and personality of the candidate’s wife. It 
would probably be unwise to overlook the fact that a president’s 
wife plays a vital role on the campus in the heavy schedule of 
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entertaining, as well as the role she chooses to take in the activities 
of the surrounding community. She must also establish and main- 
tain relationships with the faculty and their wives, with trustees, 
with prospective donors, and with students and their parents. In 
all of this she has an important influence in establishing the 
nature of the presidency. While it is not easy for members of the 
selection committee to assess the candidate’s wife’s qualifications, 
they should certainly talk with her before making any final selec- 
tion. Many people, who have observed the part that the presi- 
dent’s wife plays, are convinced that the presidency is actually 
a team situation, and certainly unhappiness of the president’s 
wife has been a significant cause of the president’s resignation. 


Responsibility for the President's Working Environment 


One frequently hears the comment that the president of a 
college or university has a lonely job. Normally, he does not have 
the informal social and vocational associations available to others 
on the campus. The fact that so many colleges and universities 
are located in rural or small urban communities accentuates this 
loneliness. 

A major responsibility of trustees, therefore, is to make sure 
that the president’s working environment is a pleasant one. As 
individuals they may do a great deal for the president merely 
by making themselves available to him for advice. A number of 
trustees do not hesitate to say that they consider their most useful 
function to be that of providing a “friendly ear” for the president. 

As a group, the board should be sure there is a well-established 
routine for reviewing the president’s salary and collateral benefits 
such as retiremént, insurance, housing, expense allowances, and 
transportation. 


Evaluation of the President 


Evaluation of the president and its unpleasant collateral — in 
extreme cases, removing him—are specific duties normally re- 
served to the trustees. When trustees are asked how they go about 
making this kind of judgment, they give few specific answers. 
Yet in spite of this reticence, most trustees express confidence that 
they can and do form valid opinions on the president’s effective- 
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ness by observing him in a wide variety of situations. 

There does not appear to be much concern about the possi- 
bility of having to terminate the president’s appointment, because 
most are confident that if the selection process is careful, they are 
not likely to choose a president with shortcomings so severe as 
to make removal necessary. “It is most unlikely that a person 
carefully selected will be a complete disappointment,” says one 
trustee, “so our task is to learn his weaknesses along with his 
strengths and to help him where he needs help.” 

If such is the case, it follows that trustees must be prepared 
to alter their own functions in terms of the president’s develop- 
ment as he takes over the job. For example, at one college a 
president in office for many years showed little interest in or 
aptitude for financial matters. As a result the board developed 
a habit of taking a very active part in such matters. His successor, 
while not selected for such qualifications, soon began to display 
real insight and skills in financial management, with the result 
that the board’s emphasis on financial operation and planning 
was gradually reduced. | 


Relations with the President 


The single factor which most significantly influences the 
part that the trustees play in the operation of the college is the 
president’s relationship with the board. However, to say that the 
board’s role is determined by the president would be both in- 
complete and inaccurate, for the president’s influence is a great 
deal more subtle than merely that of an individual directing the 
duties of the group. 

What often occurs is a complicated interaction in which the 
board’s attitudes and participation in the government of the 
university are shaped by the president on the one hand, while 
the president’s role is being significantly determined by the board 
at the same time. Nor can it be assumed that all these interactions 
are the function of a single board and a single president at a 
given time. In many cases these relationships have evolved over 
a long period of time and are the result of a slow growth of 
tradition. 

The forms which this interaction takes vary greatly in prac- 
tice. The chairman of the board of a large university, having a 
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tradition of strong presidential leadership, gives this illustration. 
“We have had no deficits at our university for over twenty years. 
The trustees are unwilling to carry over operating losses. To 
prevent them we have raised a lot of money. The president is 
well aware of our attitude and never proposes any increase in 
expenditure without having first worked out with us how we 
finance it.” 

It is said that at one of the very old universities by tradition 
the board always approves unanimously every recommendation 
that the president makes. However, before doing so the board 
may exert the strongest pressure to get him to modify his posi- 
tion. Only those present at the meeting know to what extent 
each has influenced the other. 

Former President Wriston of Brown University states this 
principle of trustee-president interaction very positively. “Pro- 
posals ought to be advanced with a view to obtaining consensus. 
They should be reshaped or modified until a consensus is in 
sight, or abandoned if compromise has ruined their substance.”* 

To whatever degree presidents and trustees subscribe to Dr. 
Wriston’s statement, most agree that there isn’t much room for 
many outright disagreements. When frequent disagreements arise 
between president and trustees, most trustees feel it is time to 
get a new president. Similarly, in such situations many presidents 
feel it is time to get another job. | 

Case D presents a situation in which this kind of disagree- 
ment forced a break. It also illustrates the constantly evolving 
nature of the relationship between board and president. One 
trustee thinks that “it takes several generations to achieve a 
good board.” 

In one college studied, the president and several trustees felt 
that their board was a “good” one. They attributed this success 
to a long history of presidents who shared their problems with 
the trustees. A typical agenda of one of their executive committee 
meetings included the following items: progress of a research 
project, a recent incident in one of the dormitories, applications 
for faculty leaves, status of planning for a new building. In dis- 
cussing this agenda, the president stressed that the greatest factor 
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Case D—Board-President Relationships 


Alexander College was founded by and named for an industrialist 
of great personal wealth. The original board was hand-picked by the 
founder, and continuation of the philosophy that the board should 
completely control the college was assured by always selecting replace- 
ment trustees sympathetic with this point of view. 

Subsequent generations of the Alexander family continued to 
chair the board, formulate its policies, and provide the financial sup- 
port. So long as the president cleared his plans with the chairman, 
any deficits would be covered by a single family contribution. 

Eventually, however, the institution’s growth outstripped the 
family’s capacity to provide the major support, and the board had to 
look to other sources of revenue. At the same time it began to be 
apparent that the college had not kept pace with educational progress 
and that the morale of both faculty and students was low. The trustees 
took the occasion of the retirement of their president to try to stop 
the decline. They decided that they would bring in a new man who 
gave promise of being an educational innovator. The results were 
something more than they had bargained for. The new president was 
full of ideas, and sought to implement them at a rate which the board 
considered precipitous. The trustees, therefore, surrounded him with 
restraints that proved intolerable. Friction mounted, and eventually 
the board decided to dismiss the president. 

Not unmindful that this man had achieved a large measure of 
the task they had in mind, the board selected a new president more 
moderate in point of view, but at the same time they recognized that 
they had to give him more freedom of action than had ever been 
acceptable to them in the past. 

Comment: In this case the evolution of board-president relation- 
ships was a violent one. More generally, the relationship develops 
gradually and over a much longer period of time. 


in developing good board relations is the president’s skill in 
recognizing the distinction between a legitimate sharing of prob- 
lems and avoiding administrative responsibility by passing it off 
to the board. 

The experience of some institutions suggests that, if a presi- 
dent overlooks his role in bringing along his trustees towards an 
understanding of the institution’s problems, he may run the risk 
of having a polite but disinterested board and one which is with- 
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out training for handling some unforeseen situation which must 
unavoidably be dealt with. Several trustees of one university, 
concerned because they lacked understanding of many important 
matters, feared they would be unable to make an intelligent 
replacement of the president when he reached retirement. Ac- 
cordingly, they brought pressure on the president to share some 
of his problems with them. Although this move generated some 
friction at first, a new relationship is now evolving which appears 
to be comfortable for both the board and president. 

There is general agreement that the trustees’ contacts with 
the institution should be made through the president. For ex- 
ample, the practice of having a business officer responsible directly 
to the board rather than through the president is frowned upon 
by most trustees. Acceptance of this principle does not preclude 
direct contact between the trustees and operating personnel, if 
in making such contacts the trustees take care not to by-pass the 
president. 

A special and interesting problem is often found in the 
relation between the president and the chairman of the board. 
In many institutions the president has frequent occasion to deal 
with the head of the board in an advisory setting that is covered 
in neither charter nor by-laws. These consultations may vary from 
agenda planning to the exchange of personal advice as between 
friends. But this relationship often has great bearing on the 
development of the role of the board and its committees. 

In some situations the chairman of the board spends such 
a large part of his time on college affairs that he becomes in 
effect an alternate president. Although devotion of this kind has 
done a great deal for some colleges, many trustees express doubts 
as to the wisdom of extension of the activities of one trustee. 
They feel that the chairman should confine himself to the ordinary 
duties which are expected of the presiding officer. One trustee, 
who has been chairman of his board for many years, is particularly 
outspoken in this regard. “Never have a board chairman who 
has too much free time,” he says. “There’s too much temptation 
to get mixed up in the altercations and start doing the president’s 
work,” 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
AND THE FACULTY 


Evaluation of the Educational Program 


“Since the major purpose of a college is to teach, theoretically 
the trustee should oversee what is taught and how well,” one 
trustee points out. 

This supervision is precisely what the boards of control car- 
ried out in the early American institutions. They made sure that 
the teachers followed instructions; if not, they hired new ones 
who would. But today the field of education has grown so com- 
plex that only the professional educator is considered fit to judge 
the quality of a curriculum, and management of the curriculum 
has long since passed to the faculties. With the legal and moral 
obligation of educational supervision remaining and the means 
of executing it removed, the problem of how the trustee can 
judge whether his college is fulfilling its educational purpose is 
often a frustrating one, as many trustees interviewed candidly 
stated. 

“T feel distinctly uncomfortable about trustees’ ignorance on 
educational matters,” says one trustee. “I don’t think a trustee 
can fulfill his legal and moral responsibilities by attending meet- 
ings and listening to reports.” 

A recent study of trustee practices at Columbia University 
states the problem directly. 

“Everyone gladly grants to trustee bodies the right to the 
difficult tasks of selecting a president and managing the funds. 
The principal unclarity among trustees, faculty, administration, 
and the public lies in the determination of how the trustees should 
proceed to judge the kind and quality of the education that takes 
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place in their institution.” 

However, more and more boards are finding that it is pos- 
sible to participate in educational matters without intruding upon 
the basic rights of the faculty in this area. 

The faculty makes the educational decisions, but the trustees 
are informed about them and can give appropriate counsel. Par- 
ticularly in community colleges and technical institutions, the 
trustees may be in the best position to sense new educational 
needs, and to advise with the president and faculty on the best 
way of meeting these needs. : 

Trustees are moved to accept their appointments for a variety 
of personal reasons, but interest in and esteem for higher educa- 
tion is usually high on the list. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
hear them use the word “fun” repeatedly when they describe 
some part they have played in the educational affairs of the 
college. Case E illustrates this kind of participation. 


Case E—-Trustee Involvement in Educational Problems 


Lacey University had received a foundation grant in support of 
study and experiment in its program of general education. The study 
was undertaken entirely by permanent faculty members, some on full- 
time and some on a part-time basis. At the end of one year’s work, 
substantial progress had been made, and the faculty as a whole had 
approved important curricular changes as a result of the study. 

In preparing the agenda for the spring board meeting, the presi- 
dent and chairman of the board decided to devote one full day of the 
two and one-half-day session to the reports on and discussion of the 
study. 

The problem, the experimental investigations, the nature of the 
curricular modification, and the plans for extension of the work were 
presented by the faculty members who took part in the project. In 
the course of the day’s meeting a dozen faculty participated, either 
presenting material they had developed or serving as sources of 
information during board discussions of the material. 

While the other sessions of the board meeting were devoted to 
finances, plant improvements, and other matters of direct concern 
to the trustees, it was abundantly evident that the day devoted to the 
educational problems was the most interesting to the trustees. They 


1 The Role of the Trustees of Columbia University, p. 20. 
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participated actively in the discussions and were strongly motivated 
to ask questions and give opinions. 

The presentation to the board was clearly directed at providing 
important information to individuals assumed to be vitally concerned 
with the subjects under study. While advice and comment were given 
by the trustees and conclusions challenged or endorsed, there was no 
suggestion that any official board action was required. 

In the eyes of both the trustees and the participating faculty, the 
meeting was a resounding success. 

Comment: This case suggests that it is entirely possible for a 
board as a whole and for its members as individuals to be informed 
about and concerned with the educational program of a university 
without in any way conflicting with the faculty’s prerogative over 
curricular problems. 


One college uses a number of devices, all concurrently, to 
keep the educational program under constant examination. 
Among these are the appointment of faculty committees for 
evaluation of particular aspects of the program, a polling of the 
senior class by the president, and weekend visits by selected 
alumni. All of these procedures elicit reactions which are ulti- 
mately reported to the board. 

Institutional self-studies, required by accrediting organiza- 
tions in many areas, are also a valuable means of informing 
trustees of the status of the educational program. 

The successful experiences at these and other colleges in 
involving trustees in educational problems suggest that this is 
an area where the trustee can act more constructively if he is 
better informed. 

Case F is an example of a specific device which assisted 
trustees to evaluate the educational program. The procedure was 
highly endorsed by independently solicited opinions from the 
president, trustees, and several members of the faculty. 


The Appointment of Faculty 


A problem common to many boards of trustees concerns the 
part the board should play in the appointment of faculty. One 
trustee complains, “It is not reasonable to expect the trustee to 
give his name, his time, his money, and his children to a college 
and still have nothing to say about its personnel.” 
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Case F—Trustees’ Evaluation of the Educational Program 


The Educational Policy Committee was one of the standing 
trustee committees of a medium-size university. It had six members 
serving in three-year revolving terms. Twice each year the committee 
met for a full day on campus. Their normal procedure was to meet 
with one department on each trip. The departments to be visited were 
rotated in order to eliminate any suggestion that the trustees were 
“Gnvestigating” weak departments. There was no fixed procedure for 
the meetings, but typically the faculty of the department being studied 
would describe any new work that was going on, course changes, 
future plans or hopes. Questions were asked on both sides. Complaints 
were frequently aired by both groups. 

The president made it a point to be absent from such meetings 
in order to give the faculty free and direct access to the trustees. In 
the evening the committee met with the president and discussed what 
had taken place, receiving the benefit of his opinions on the subject 
matter. Ultimately the committee reported its work to the full board. 

In addition to the regularly scheduled meetings, any department 
might request a special meeting with the committee on their next 
campus visit to discuss some particularly pressing matter. 

Comment: This case seems to be an example of the violation of 
what many trustees hold to be a cardinal principle of college trustee- 
ship; namely, that trustees should have contact with the faculty only 
through the president. But the methods described have been used at 
this college for a good many years and through the regimes of 
several presidents; the reactions of trustees, president, and faculty are 
uniformly enthusiastic. The trustees, in particular, feel that service 
on this committee is one of their most interesting duties and that, as 
a result, they have first-hand acquaintance with what is being ac- 
complished educationally. Trustees and faculty think this practice 
may contribute significantly to the high mutual regard between 
trustees and faculty. 


Whether or not the charter or by-laws requires the board 
to make faculty appointments, the composition of the teaching 
staff is so clearly an essential characteristic of the college or 
university that most boards are inevitably concerned with this 
subject. In what form they should express this concern is not 
always clear. | ? 

The basis of the difficulty is that the hiring of new per- 
sonnel and evaluating present staff for purposes of promotion 
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or permanent appointment are usually so subjective that only close 
contact with the personnel involved is likely to provide a basis 
for these judgments. In few cases do trustees have the opportunity 
for this contact. And even if they did, their capacity to make 
evaluations of professional competence would probably be limited. 
As a result most boards delegate the screening and selection to 
the president, his deans, and faculty, but frequently retain the 
final appointing decision. 

Case G describes a selection procedure in which the board 
is attempting to execute its charter responsibility to appoint all 
instructional officers. While the trustees serving on the Education 
Committee are introduced to the intricacies of faculty recruiting 
and selection, they are not, in this case, actually choosing the 
faculty. 

A good many trustees are frank to state that their discussion 
of appointments is confined to cases of individuals who have 
become known because they took some unorthodox position on 
a public issue. Professional qualifications are likely to be con- 
sidered only in a few fields like economics or law, where board 
members may have direct knowledge of the teacher’s point of 
view. Some trustees question the desirability of this kind of 
selective discussion, yet it is difficult to discount the trustee’s alert- 
ness to the potential public relations implications of an appoint- 
ment. As one trustee puts it, “No matter how passive the trustees’ 
role, they suddenly find themselves responsible when the bricks 
begin to fly.” 

The other extreme is illustrated in one university where the 
board, required by charter to make all appointments and pro- 
motions, approves the list blind upon the president’s recommen- 
dation. The names, ranks, and salaries as formally approved 
appear only in the official minute book and are seen by trustees 
only if they specifically seek them out through the secretary of 
the corporation. 

~ One trustee, with a broad experience on the boards of four 
or more colleges, sees the trustee’s role in the matter of faculty 
appointments in a somewhat different light. He points out that 
the college president, unlike his counterpart in the business cor- 
poration, finds his authority severely limited by tradition or 
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Case G—Selection of Faculty 


The charter of Rutlidge College provides that all “officers of 
instruction shall be appointed and removed only through the majority 
vote of the board of trustees.” During the course of the years, the fol- 
lowing procedure for appointing new faculty members was developed. 

The president meets with the members of the department involved 
and the dean of the faculty. Among them, they decide upon the quali- 
fications they are seeking in the new man. The president’s office then 
undertakes to recruit suitable candidates. He selects the credentials 
of the most promising ones and discusses them with the senior mem- 
bers of the department, as well as with a standing Faculty Committee 
on Appointments. The list is narrowed further to two or three, and 
these men are invited to visit the campus. On the basis of interviews 
and subsequent exchange of opinions, the Faculty Committee on 
Appointments makes a formal recommendation of appointment to 
the Faculty Senate, a group comprising all the full professors. 

The president takes the name thus endorsed before the trustee 
Education Committee and acquaints the group with the qualifications 
of the person recommended. The individual then is placed on the 
composite list of all new appointments, promotions and terminations, 
which is presented to the full board for formal approval. 

Comment: In this case the board is acting in a purely legal 
capacity and is not in fact making any decision. It would be uncom- 
fortable in the extreme for the board to negate the results of the 
elaborate selection process, and no case can be recalled when this 
board or its Education Committee failed to ratify a recommended 
appointment. 


college statute. Many of his personnel may be exempt from the 
president’s actual control by reason of tenure rights. Thus the 
college president must substitute leadership and persuasion for 
discipline. This trustee feels that the board should deliberately 
encourage and support the president in the exercise of this leader- 
ship role, particularly in the matter of faculty appointments and 
promotions. 

Still another trustee stresses the view that the board’s proper 
concern in the matter of faculty appointments should be to see 
that a proper balance is being maintained as to age, rank, and 
size of departments. He points out that presidents are frequently 
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under pressure to grant tenure in individual cases, where they 
actually have doubts as to the long-range effect upon the par- 
ticular department. The mere fact that the board may question 
the appointment, on the basis of policy rather than individual 
qualifications, is thought by this trustee to have the effect of 
assuring more considered recommendations from the president 
and his staff. 

It would appear that the board’s involvement in faculty 
appointments is a test of the oft-stated principle of board respon- 
sibility — not to manage the institution but to see that it is man- 
aged. Applied here, the principle suggests that the board should 
delegate its responsibility for personnel selections. It is then free 
to concentrate on periodic evaluations designed to assure that 
the methods of selection, promotion, and termination are soundly 
conceived and administered. 
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DUTIES OF THE BOARD 
FINANCE AND MANAGEMENT 


The Budget 


The budget is one of the most sacred documents to be found 
upon a campus. In some way it touches everyone from the chair- 
man of the board to the newest teaching assistant. The figures 
within its covers represent fruition of hopes; and also disappoint- 
ments (although the latter may be better represented by the 
figures that are not there at all). It is also a much misunderstood 
instrument, for by its very complexity and detail it acquires a 
status of its own and becomes an impressive collection of accounts 
and dollar entries. 

The educational budget is primarily a precise statement of 
the educational program of the college. When its provisions are 
executed with care and intelligence, the budget helps to assure 
that the program will be carried out in the manner agreed upon. 

Only when the budget is viewed as a statement of program, 
can it be sensibly dealt with. A trustee, for example, may be struck 
by the very large sum allocated to operation of the university’s 
art center. However, when he questions this figure he is in effect 
questioning the services that it pays for. The budgetary item will 
grow smaller only if certain personnel or services are eliminated, 
and the merits of such a change can be weighed only in terms of 
its effect on the total educational program. 

Even in a relatively small college, the budget represents an 
exceedingly complex program, so that it is small wonder that 
trustees often become frustrated when they try to master its details. 

Another source of difficulty is that often the trustees are 
confronted with the budget at a time when they can do little to 
change it. If a college budget is analyzed in terms of its component 
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detail, it is frequently found that as much as 75°% to 90% of the 
expenditures are frozen in the forms of the essential services 
(postage, records, debt service, utilities, etc.) and personnel com- 
mitments required to execute the existing program. Case H 
presents a situation in which the board is called upon to approve 
a budget under circumstances which permit almost no other 
action. 


Case H—Making a Budget 
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Alton College is a coeducational institution having an enrollment 
of slightly under 1500 students. Its board of trustees meets twice a 
year—in mid-May and in early October. Committees of the board meet 
on the day preceding the meeting of the entire board. One of these 1s 
the Finance Committee. 

Accounting and budget control are under the jurisdiction of the 
comptroller. When asked how Alton’s budget was made, the comp- 
troller described the procedure as follows: 

“Starting early in February, we gather together all the depart- 
mental requests. These requests are studied by the dean of the faculty 
and the president. I supply an estimate of income using an enrollment 
figure furnished by the dean of students to judge the prospective 
tuitions and fees. Conferences with department heads extend over 
several months. Ultimately the president puts together a proposed 
budget which he presents to the Finance Committee of the board at 
its meeting on the night preceding the full board meeting in May. 
With the committee’s approval, we submit the proposed budget at the 
next day’s board meeting. The approval given then, however, is only 
tentative. The final budget is not officially established until the board 
meeting in October. Only then are our final enrollment figures in, 
and our estimates of income are made with a greater degree of 
certainty.” 

The comptroller was then asked whether or not it was true that 
about 75°%% of Alton College’s expenditures were for salaries and 
wages—instructional and other. This percentage was accurate, he 
stated. 

“Are you not obliged to make most of your personne! commit- 
ments shortly after the first of the year?” he was asked. 

“Yes,” he replied. “Most changes in academic personnel are likely 
to take place in the late winter and early spring. Even non-academic 
personnel assume that their employment will continue unless there is 
some indication to the contrary. If we couldn’t assure employment for 
the next academic year by March or April, we'd lose al! our best 
people.” 


FINANCE AND MANAGEMENT 


The comptroller’s description of how the budget was prepared 
suggests that by the time the board meets in May most of the personnel 
had a commitment of employment for the next academic year. If one 
adds to this commitment the essential operating expenses, such as 
utilities, postage, commencement, etc., it is probable that as much as 
90°/ of the next year’s expenditures are so fixed by the time the board 
meets that significant changes can be made only at the risk of grossly 
disrupting the morale and operating polices of the college. 

Some members of this board felt acutely uncomfortable each time 
they went through the process of “approving” the budget. Faced with 
a confusing mass of figures, which they were powerless to change 
materially, they felt frustrated about the decisions they were called 
upon to make. 

Comment: The fact that a board recognizes as its responsibility 
the formal approval of the ensuing year’s program as represented by 
the budget, does not imply that the trustees understand, accept, and 
indorse each and every item which comprises the program. They have, 
in the case discussed, delegated the formulation and execution of the 
program to the president and his associates. When they approve the 
budget, they are reaflirming this delegation of responsibility. 


If the board wants to consider the budget in a setting which 
provides opportunity to modify it, the timing must be carefully 
planned. Even when boards make a practice of leaving the de- 
tailed determination of the program (and hence of the budget 
figures) to the president, his associates, and faculty, they can still 
exert considerable influence on the ¢rends of future budgets. For 
example, the board of a large midwestern university charted the 
various demands upon its resources and established a set of priori- 
ties to guide it and the university officers in making future 
budgets. As between such needs as acquiring additional property 
for campus growth, changes in faculty salary scales, employee 
benefits, and increased numbers of teachers in certain departments, 
they set up a schedule of changes and related these to planned 
increases in income from various sources. 

Trustees are likely to feel at ease in their actions if they 
distinguish between situations in which they are called upon to 
reach a decision based upon full and adequate facts and those 
where they are taking a purely legal or pro-forma action. 
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Fund Raising and Financial Management 


The heading of this section suggests a combination of trustee 
duties which in practice appear to be more commonly separated 
than joined. Questions on the educational program, usually ap- 
pearing before the board in the form of the annual budget, and 
questons on investment of assets or student tuition are often con- 
sidered separately. And the gap between the expenditures for the 
program and the income from controllable sources establishes the 
character and scope of the fund-raising problem. This fragmenta- 
tion of the financial problem may even be formalized by the 
board’s committee structure—the budget committee dealing with 
expenditures, the investment committee with existing assets, and 
the finance or development committee concerned with the de- 
ficiencies. 

The ever-increasing pressure on colleges and universities to 
undertake programs in excess of their current financial resources 
makes the area of fund raising and financial management one of 
the most critical in the administration of higher education. While 
it has been fairly generally assumed that the primary responsibility 
for supplying the financial resources of the institution rests with 
its board, there are many cases where the presidents have actually 
assumed the major part of the burden. This trend has been viewed 
with misgivings by some presidents. 

There are examples of presidents who eee their jobs on 
the clear and honestly offered assurance that they would not be 
expected to raise money only to find a few years later that more 
and more of their time and energy were going into promoting 
contributions. 

One president hired with such an understanding recalls that 
he was frequently thwarted in his educational plans by the state- 
ment that the funds were not obtainable. Then he started develop- 
ing resources of his own with considerable success. In such efforts 
he had the backing of his board and such help as he asked for, 
but the initiative for finding new money had clearly shifted from 
the board to him. As he looks back now, he feels that what hap- 
pened was inevitable. “After all, you just can’t expect a volunteer 
group of trustees to feel the same sense of urgency that the 
president has,” he says. 
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In one of the colleges studied as part of this project, testimony 
from both trustees and the president suggested that the trustees 
did in fact carry the initiative and responsibility for financing 
the program. It is probably no coincidence that this college 
adopted an investment program in 1946 which, at the time, was 
considered very daring. And a trustee of this same college replied 
to the question of whether being on the board carried any special 
financial obligation by saying, “Hell, yes! It costs money to 
belong to this club.” 

Some trustees feel that fund-raising duties have over-shad- 
owed other functions, and that this emphasis on financial matters 
has unduly influenced the selection of new trustees. They suggest 
that while developing sources of funds is a primary board 
responsibility and while there must be a fair representation of 
trustees with talents for this work, it is not the only duty of 
the board. 

As one educator suggests, the trustee’s services in developing 
financial resources need not be restricted to personal giving or to 
direct solicitation of gifts. By drawing on his knowledge of the 
community, he may formulate plans for developing new income 
sources. His interpretation of the college’s needs and its program 
through group and individual contacts may pave the way for 
solicitation by others. Frequently trustees have talent for campaign 
organization, or in developing plans for promoting bequests and 
annuities. All of these activities may contribute to the solution of 
the financial problems of the university. 

Whatever may be the respective responsibilities of president 
and board for the institution’s financial welfare, there is certainly 
need for consistent attention to the inseparable nature of the 
educational program and the funds to support it. 


Buildings, Grounds, and Non-academic Services 


In terms of the amount of board time that they occupy, 
matters related to buildings, grounds, and non-academic services 
take a high place on the list of specific trustee duties. Problems in 
these categories are considered not only in meetings of the full 
board but even more extensively in committees. One of the stand- 
ing committees most frequently found is the Buildings and 
Grounds Committee. 
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Such involvement is perhaps the natural outcome of the fact 
that boards are often composed predominantly of individuals 
whose sphere of competence is in business management and 
finance. And since these aspects of the college have become increas- 
ingly complex, there is a challenging field here for board activity. 

Many trustees seem to take part in this kind of operating 
deail, where they would delegate to college officials questions on 
educational or student activity matters at a similar level of im- 
portance. In one college, for example, every step in planning a 
new building is carried through the trustee committee on build- 
ings and grounds. 

Not all trustees think that this involvement in detail is good 
practice. One, for example, says, “In general, casual management 
decisions aren’t good. If you’re not working at the problem every 
day, don’t make decisions on it.” 

Another thinks that boards get so involved in “housekeeping” 
problems that they have no time for considering educational 
policies. 

It is of course possible for trustees to work in this field without 
engaging in what might be called “housekeeping problems.” 
Such questions as campus planning (or more specifically the task 
of choosing a site for a particular building), determining long- 
range policy as to architectural style, finding methods of financing 
building projects, considering employee benefits, and studying 
plant utilization are of sufficient scope to challenge any board. 

Even in matters of such broad importance as those suggested 
above, some trustees feel that the staff of the institution should 
take the initiative. One trustee says, “I like a trustee/staff relation- 
ship where all proposals come to us with a recommendation. This 
doesn’t mean that everything is cut-and-dried. In fact, it assumes 
that the staff will be completely honest in presenting the full pic- 
ture including any doubts that go with their recommendations.” 

Hungate describes this procedure in somewhat more general 
terms when he says, “The board has first the duty of identifying 
the issues, second, of assuring the quality and adequacy of the 
evidence, and, third, of making the final choice.” 


1Thad L. Hungate, Finance in Educational Management of Colleges and Universities 
(New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1954), p. 34. 
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Investment of Funds 


One finds general agreement among trustees that the legal 
obligations of trusteeship make them responsible for the invest- 
ment of the college’s funds. And this is a task rarely delegated by 
the trustees. Even when the institution employs professional 
counsel, as is becoming more general, or when, less frequently, a 
fulltime investment department is maintained, the trustees give 
close direction to both the policies of investment and to the selec- 
tion of the actual securities held. This investment supervision is 
usually performed by a subcommittee commonly drawn from 
a restricted geographic area, so that it can meet frequently. 

Purchase or sale of property is a specialized version of the 
broader investment and legal function, and is almost always 
directly supervised by the board. 
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DUTIES OF THE BOARD 
GENERAL FUNCTIONS 


In the preceding chapters specific duties of the trustees have 
been enumerated in groupings which have attempted to bring 
together related areas of activity. Some of the trustees’ duties, 
however, cut across any such specific categories; often, these more 
general functions are among the most important. 


“The Discerning Question” 


If one analyzes the duties that various boards undertake, one 
finds that it is more characteristic of trustees to check and modify 
policies than to originate or decide them. A board’s capacity to 
act as an impartial sounding board to the proposals of the presi- 
dent and his staff is one of its most important and constructive 
functions. 

In this role boards of trustees often operate in a manner 
analagous to their counterpart, the corporate board of directors. 
In a study of the functions of corporate directors, J. C. Baker 
found that most of the board’s actions could be described by the 
terms: decide, confirm, counsel and review. It was in the latter 
two categories —counsel and review—that some of their most 
useful work was done. He concludes that “the most effective 
directors, by general agreement, are those who ask the most 
discerning questions.”* Many people would agree that this state- 
ment is equally applicable to college trustees. 

Suppose that a college president proposes that faculty salaries 
must be raised immediately and asserts that the money to cover 
the increase will be found somehow. On the surface this sug- 
gestion may sound like a proposal to act now and worry later, 


1 Baker, op. cit., p. 19. 
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a course which might not be acceptable to many prudent trustees. 
Actually, however, the issue may be to choose between the finan- 
cial risk of uncovered expenditures and the more subtle, but 
equally threatening, possibility of losing key personnel. By ask- 
ing discerning questions, the board can satisfy itself that the 
president’s proposal is based on a careful analysis of the alterna- 
tives and not upon exasperated surrender to immediate pressures. 

One trustee defines the board as “the body before which the 
management must justify its decisions or recommendations.” 
Another suggests that by this kind of inquiry the trustees provide 
an incentive to sober planning, since the president and his asso- 
ciates have to face “the dread possibility that the trustees may 
exercise their right to ask questions and raise objections.” 

But while both of these statements permit the inference that 
this trustee function is negative, such inferences come from the 
assumption that the trustees’ questions will be badgering, obstruc- 
tive, or insensitive. Happily it is possible to probe just as deeply 
with questions that are inspired by sympathetic understanding 
of the problems at issue. 

Indeed, the subtle qualities that compose an effective rela- 
tionship between the board and the president are never more 
clearly identifiable than when this function of checking the 
college’s management is being executed intelligently by the trus- 
tees and with the mutual confidence of both parties. 

Sometimes this right, and indeed obligation, of the trustee 
to question proposed actions is too often overlooked by some 
presidents. “If there’s one thing that gripes a trustee,” says one 
board member, “it’s to have every issue come before it in such 
a setting that the only choice is between a vote in favor, or a vote 
of ‘no confidence’ in the president.” Presidents who have a sub- 
stantial record of harmonious cooperation with their boards 
vigorously point out that the willingness to modify their position 
after discussion of a subject with the board is vital to effective 
administration and is likely to produce better decisions. Where 
such fortunate relations exist, vetoes on the part of the board and 
ultimatums from the president are said to be non-existent. 


2 Wilmarth S. Lewis, “The Trustee of the Privately Endowed University,” The American 
Scholar, 1953, 1:17-27. 
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The Protective Function 


If we were to evaluate the importance of the trustee’s duties 
in terms of the question “Could any other group handle this 
task more effectively?”, none would rank higher than the board 
member’s role as protector of the standing and honor of the 
institution and its personnel. The board, and the individuals 
comprising it, occupy a unique position in which authority, pres- 
tige, enlightened interest, and impartiality are combined. From 
this position they can withstand pressures for precipitate action 
and take a long point of view. 

This protective function of the board has been put to severe 
test in recent years when the principles of academic freedom were 
tested under trying circumstances. 

Case I summarizes an incident at Harvard, which has re- 
ceived wide publicity. Case J has a very different content. The 
first case concerns policies of academic freedom, while the second 
illustrates how trustees have acted to protect individuals. Both 
examples, however, have in common the fact that the board of 
control was able to take a position which carried far greater 
weight than if the same position had been taken by the president. 


Case I—Protective Function of the Board—I 


In 1949 an issue was aired in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin columns 
and widely publicized thereafter. For this reason the following case is 
not cloaked in anonymity.® 

On April 27, 1949 President Conant of Harvard received a letter 
from an alumnus, prominent in his profession and active in his efforts 
to curb communist activities in,the United States. The letter indicated 
he was withdrawing his financial support because of Harvard’s failure 
to take steps against two Harvard faculty members whose activities 
he felt were “giving aid and comfort to communism.” 

Mr. Conant replied briefly in support of the University’s position 
and concluded by indicating that he had asked Grenville Clark, senior 
member of the Harvard Corporation, to write at greater length. 

This Mr. Clark did in a lengthy and carefully organized letter. 
He begins by stating: “Let me say at once that your proposals— 
apparently to dismiss or censure two professors, and certainly to impose 


3 The full exchange of correspondence in this case appears in the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin, June 25, 1949, and is available in reprint under the title of “Freedom at 
Harvard,” 
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drastic controls on the activities as citizens of all professors—cannot 
and will not be adopted at Harvard.” He then analyzes the complaint, 
recites the history of Harvard’s policies on freedom of expression, and 
concludes that “there is a deep-rooted tradition at Harvard utterly 
opposed to your view—a tradition that must and will be upheld as 
long as Harvard remains true to herself.” 

Comment: The purpose of citing this case is to demonstrate the 
unique supporting role which the trustee can take. It would have been 
entirely in order for Mr. Conant to have answered the critical letter— 
and presidents of colleges spend considerable time answering just such 
complaints—but his reply could not have had the weight which Mr. 
Clark’s had. The president’s reply might have been discounted as 
being in his own defense, for the letter was apparently a criticism of 
the president for not having moved against his faculty. The board 
member in this case had the advantage of speaking as an interested 
and informed layman whose judgment could not be questioned on 
the grounds that he needed to be self-defensive. 


Case J—Protective Function of the Board—lIl 


The president of a state university received a phone call from 
the Governor asking that the president come to see him as soon as 
possible. He traveled to the state capital the next day. The Governor 
was clearly agitated and lost no time in stating why he had summoned 
the president. The Governor had just received from Washington a 
list of people on the state payroll whose past political activities had 
been declared suspect by an investigating committee. Four of these 
held faculty positions at the university. The Governor demanded that 
they be discharged forthwith. 

With no previous warning of any kind, the president was under- 
standably shaken. He knew that such precipitate action was not con- 
sistent with sound university administration, yet the manner of the 
Governor’s order gave him no latitude to temporize. Accordingly, he 
advised the Governor that regardless of his own feelings in the matter 
it was quite beyond his authority to discharge these people. He pointed 
out that the power to hire and fire faculty of the university was vested — 
solely in the board of trustees and that he would have to put the facts 
of the situation before them. 

This reply only served to increase the Governor’s agitation. He 
said that there was only one possible action, that the board wasn’t 
needed to decide what it was, and that the four should be dismissed 
that very day. 

The president knew he was on sound legal grounds and stead- 
fastly asserted that if the Governor wanted to fire the men, that might 
be his privilege as chief executive, but that as president he could not 
do so. The interview ultimately ended with the assurance that the 
president would summon his board into session at once. 
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When the matter came before the board, it constituted the first 
time in the experience of any of the board members that they had 
been called upon to consider personnel cases on which they actually 
had to formulate a decision. It had been the accepted custom to 
delegate fully to the president, his staff and the faculty the right of 
selection and appointment of faculty. The board had merely gone 
through the legal formalities of approving the recommended actions. 

The outcome was that the board set up procedures for a formal 
determination of fact and, after careful consideration, voted to retain 
three of the four, while not renewing the contract of one. 

Comment: This case illustrates that a board is in a position to 
protect the university and its staff against the effects of precipitate and 
inadequately considered actions. No other body within or without the 
university would have had the necessary authority to oppose the Gov- 
ernor. The case also illustrates how a duty, long assumed to be a mere 
formality, was suddenly transformed into one of direct responsibility. 


A classic example of the board’s operating as a protective 
shield for both the institution and individuals on its staff occurred 
in the early 1950's at a small eastern college. Outraged by the 
appearance of several faculty members on widely publicized lists 
of alleged “communist sympathizers,” a local organization ad- 
dressed a letter to the president. In this letter it posed two 
questions: 

“z, At the present time has your college on its faculty any 
known communist party member or sympathizer? 

“3, At the present time would your college tolerate on its 
faculty any known communist party member or sympathizer?” 

The letter then went on to say that the writer wanted “a 
clear-cut ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to the two simple questions and [was] not 
interested in any qualifications whatsoever.” 

The board decided that the president should not answer any 
such inquiries specifically, but should instead make available a 
general statement of policy in which the entire board had con- 
curred.* Under these circumstances the opposition had to redirect 


4 The statement read in part as follows: ‘Teachers who meet the test of candor, honesty, 
and scholarly integrity may not be deprived of any rights they hold at citizens of this 
country, including the right to belong to any legal political organization of their own 
choosing.” While this statement was drawn under circumstances of political attack, it 
has since been re-examined by the board and faculty to see if it would cover situations 
when faculty members espoused unpopular positions which did not have political im- 
plications. They have concluded that it would. 
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its attack upon the action of the board as a whole rather than 
upon the president or individual faculty members. 

Experiences such as these suggest that the attention which 
a board gives to establishing, reviewing, and revising such state- 
ments of policy will pay abundant dividends when pressure sit- 
uations develop. In the Harvard case, cited above, effective 
reference was made to a policy established over thirty years before 
the incident in question. Under considerably different circum- 
stances, this statement was made: 

“If a university or college censors what its professors may 
say, if it restrains them from uttering something that it does not 
approve, it thereby assumes responsibility for that which it permits 
them to say.... There is no middle ground. Either the university 
assumes full responsibility for permitting its professors to express 
certain opinions in public, or it assumes no responsibility what- 
ever, and leaves them to be dealt with like other citizens by the 
public authorities according to the laws of the land.”® 

This protective role is not an easy one for the trustee to 
assume. He may be called upon to defend the righz of an indi- 
vidual teacher to take a position which is entirely in conflict with 
the trustee’s own views. It takes a good deal of courage for a 
board to defend the faculty member “whose treatment of ques- 
tions relating to sex and family life shock the sensibilities of the 
institutional constituency or who espouses the unpopular side in 
a local strike situation.”° 

One trustee wryly observed, “There are some damn fools on 
a college faculty, but the businessman’s Pe as to who is 
a daran fool can’t always be trusted.” 

In many instances the board has worked out, in advance of 
any incident, policies and procedures which would operate in the 
event that a staff member should come under attack. The Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges and the American Association of 
University Professors have set up recommended standards for 
dismissal proceedings. These are given in Appendix C. 

Frequently the trustees have been called upon to protect the 
rights of students whose actions bring them under public attack. 
These are some typical situations: invitation to the campus of 


5 Quoted in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, June 25, 1959, p. 731. 
6 Capen, op. cit., p. 26. 
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speakers who espouse unpopular points of view or who have 
achieved unfavorable notoriety; participation in local political 
campaigns where the community regards the students as non- 
residents; taking sides in a labor issue. It is easier to deal with 
such cases when some “ground rules” have been established in 
advance. 

A number of college presidents warn against using the board’s 
protective function as a cloak to hide the origin of unpopular 
administrative decisions. In a recent case the president of one 
university, unable or unwilling to deal with some deviant campus 
behavior, asked the board to pass a rule against all drinking on 
the campus. Most presidents and trustees consider it poor practice 
to involve the board in the actual administration of college 
activities. 


Public Relations 


The term “public relations” is much used in college circles, 
but it is not one which is readily defined. It is not easy to get 
agreement on what we mean by either “public” or “relations.” 
There seems to be hearty disagreement as to what comprises 
the college’s “public” and as to how one interprets the institu- 
tion’s activities to those not actively taking part in them. 

A student will spend his Christmas holiday enthusiastically 
extolling the absence of rigid controls at his college and leave in 
his wake a host of approving contemporaries and appalled parents. 
When the letters from the latter group reach the president’s desk 
and he attempts to point out that the campus situation is not as 
free-wheeling as the student depicted, such replies are likely to 
promote harsh words from his student body and accusations that 
he is trying to hide the college’s greatest virtue. It is also probable 
that the parents will not be mollified by what they consider to 
be a rather lax attitude on the part of the authorities. 

While such situations are difficult for the president, they are 
also sufficiently common that most presidents take them in stride. 
By the nature of his job he recognizes that a college is a com- 
bination of complex and divergent attitudes and he, therefore, 
takes for granted that there will be clashes between these attitudes. 
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As the president of a large state university said before a group 
of trustees, “A university is a place to learn and hence a place of 
much argument.” 

It may not be as easy, however, for an individual trustee to 
adopt such an impartial and philosophical attitude when a situa- 
tion arises in which he sees some strongly held personal belief 
violated. Nevertheless, most trustees at one time or another find 
the need to represent the institution in dealings with its various 
constituencies. 

Some typical examples of this kind of interpretation may be 
to the local press or public officials; to the general public in 
matters that influence its general impression of the campus; to 
college groups such as parents, alumni, or contributors; or to 
other educators and high school counselors. 

In situations of this kind, college administrators point out 
that the trustees’ actions are likely to be easier for him to take, 
and a good deal more effective, if he has a sympathetic under- 
standing of the complicated public relations problems of the 
campus. It is particularly important, they add, that the trustees 
have some basis for personal confidence in the administrators 
and faculty. 

The trustee’s part in public relations need not always be an 
active one. Two highly experienced trustees stress the contribu- 
tion some trustees make towards public esteem merely by their 
presence on the board. One says, “Don’t sell the ‘window-dressing’ 
function of the trustee short. He may be essential to the college 
by reason of his name and the prestige it builds.” 

The other puts it this way, “Your name is the most valuable 
thing you have to give to the college. You spend your whole 
lifetime building it.” 

A number of trustees feel that their greatest usefulness in 
public relations is in bridging the gap between the business and 
the academic communities. They think that each group tends to 
look down its nose at the other. The trustees are in a favored 
position to dispel such mutual misconceptions. 

Trustees of public institutions face special public relations 
problems, and some of these are considered in Chapter 11. 
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A Source of Specialized Skills 


In answer to the question “What should a trustee do?” one 
seasoned board member responded, “His greatest usefulness may 
be as a consultant. Even a small college today has many of the 
problems of a sizeable business enterprise, and frequently the 
trustee may know more than the president about roofs, elevators, 
and parking spaces.” 

This function of the trustee as an individual, as opposed to 
his duties as part of the group, is of great importance at many 
colleges. When these collective skills of the board members are 
“on call,” they can serve as a useful supplement to the skills of 
the university’s staff. 

However, a number of experienced trustees would insist that 
a limitation be placed on the use of these vocational specialties. 
They feel that no trustee should derive any income from the 
institution he serves. They believe trustees should never be in- 
volved in the sale of insurance or investments; nor in providing 
legal, architectural, accounting, banking, or similar services. 
Only through a firm policy to this effect can potentially em- 
barrassing situations be avoided. 


Court of Last Resort 


By virtue of the fact that the charters of almost all private 
colleges place the entire legal control of the college in the board 
of trustees, it is this body which becomes the court of last resort. 
Unlike the business corporation, a college has no shareholders 
who, as owners of the property, exercise the final control. This 
fact does not mean that the trustee of the college is always free 
from “grass-roots” pressure, for, if the dispute is an important 
one, a substantial part of the alumni, faculty, students and in- 
terested public may try to influence him. In most cases, however, 
these groups have no legal position that enables them to enforce 
this pressure. 

However, occasions for the board to assume the role of 
final arbiter have been rare. In most institutions, administrative 
authority has been delegated with sufficient clarity that the vast 
majority of issues are settled well short of board intervention. 

However, one of the advantages of the lay board is that it 
provides a body sufficiently shielded from the immediate pressure 
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that it can be extremely useful in deciding issues which are well 
short of being full-scale crises. In some cases, when a clear differ- 
ence of opinion exists among university personnel, the board has 
proved to be the best body for resolving the difference. Case K is 
an interesting example of the use of the board in such a capacity. 
In this instance there is a sharp divergence of views but no dispute. 


Case K—The Court of Last Resort 


In matters of new construction, the board of trustees of Dalton 
University customarily confined its attention to these aspects: (1) need 
and purpose of the building, (2) financial implications, (3) selection 
of architect, (4) approval of the site. Details beyond these four were 
handled by the staff of the university under the over-all administrative 
supervision of the president. In particular, the coordination of the 
project was under the direction of the business manager. He in turn 
worked with an ad hoc building committee composed of college per- 
sonnel selected for their knowledge of the needs of the particular 
building under consideration. 

The construction of a dormitory had been authorized. Having 
carefully considered the requirements laid down by the university, 
the architects brought in two radically different plans. The architects 
indicated that, while they approved both designs, they clearly favored 
one. The building committee’s preference was split almost evenly 
between the two, and extended discussion did not resolve their differ- 
ences. The business manager presented the problem to the president, 
and a full discussion among the administrative officers ensued. The 
attitudes of this group almost duplicated those in the committee with 
the result that an equally sharp difference of opinion persisted. 

The president recognized that it was entirely within his authority 
under the circumstances to make the final decision, and had he done 
so, his judgment would have been honored by all who had participated 
in the problem. He felt, however, that he had a right to share this 
difficult decision with his board, and he asked them to advise him on 
the final choice. The problem was presented to them in full detail 
with a careful analysis of the respective advantages and disadvantages 
of each plan as they had been brought out in the earlier discussions. 
The final selection was made on the basis of the trustees’ vote. 

Comment: This case is characterized by differences but without 
the elements of a dispute. It was the feeling of everyone connected with 
the incident that the board had performed a valuable function. There 
was general agreement, shared by those who “lost,” that the procedure 
was a sound one. 
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Most trustees and college presidents feel that there are “good” 
trustees and that they can spot one after observing him in action 
for a time. It would not be possible to get uniformity in a descrip- 
tion of what this “good” trustee is like, but there are certain 
qualities which are most frequently stressed as necessary. Putting 
these together would produce a composite of the following 
characteristics. 

He is a man of stature in his community and in his vocation, 
although not necessarily widely known. He has achieved this 
stature through his sound judgment and inquiring mind. While 
holding strong views and convictions, he respects those who hold 
different ones. He places a high value on the profession of teach- 
ing. He does not regard young people as violent, fragile, or easily 
sold a bill-of-goods. He looks for the best in people and, as a 
result, frequently brings out the best in them. He recognizes that 
many teachers have strong attitudes and frequently make them 
known, not always at a time when they are popular; he protects 
their right to do so, even though he disagrees with them. He has 
a deep commitment to higher education, but especially to the 
institution which he serves. He supports the president and teach- 
ing staff without interfering with them, but he reserves the right 
to ask questions. 

If such a portrait is considered too general to have practical 
usefulness in selecting trustees, it may be desirable to summarize 
a recently published list of more specific qualifications, which one 
university considers helpful in choosing new trustees." 


1 These qualifications are condensed from the booklet The ‘Role of the Trustee of 
Columbia University (New York, 1957), pp. 15-17. 
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1. As a passport to first consideration, a prospective trustee 
should have displayed qualities of leadership in community, 
state, national, or other public affairs. 

2. His sympathy with education should be such that despite 
the strength of opinion commonly associated with leadership, he 
must be the possessor of an open mind, willing to entertain with- 
out prejudice thoughts and ideas that may at first seem to him 
not only unfamiliar but, in some cases, disturbing. 

3. The interests of a trustee must be directed more at the gen- 
eral than at the specific when he contemplates the university. 

4. The concept of “proportional representation” on the board 
as among professions, social classes, or special interests of any kind 
is rejected. 

5. Although a trustee can rightfully consider that election is 
an honor, he should be clearly aware that his position is not 
“honorary.” 

6. Since willingness to give time to the trustee’s job is im- 
portant, preference should go to the man of more moderate repu- 
tation, possessing such willingness and ability, over the man of 
more resounding reputation who might be able to give less freely 
of his time. 


Diversification 


Of all these considerations, the one which is most discussed 
is number 4—the question of vocational representation. Most 
trustees and administrators agree that no trustee should represent 
a specific constituency, for then his allegiance to the institution 
as a whole may be weakened by his obligation to the group he 
represents. One trustee of a state university stated positively that, 
although he might have been appointed because he was employed 
by a large labor union, at no time had he ever regarded himself 
as representing organized labor on the board. The failure of 
many boards to achieve any degree of vocational balance among 
their members may stem from the fear that in seeking this bal- 
ance they may be moving towards representation of interests. 
There is little inclination to argue that an engineer, for example, 
would not make as good a trustee as a bank president, but it is 
very important that he be selected for his general qualifications 
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and not to achieve representation of the engineering profession. 

There is, nevertheless, a considerable body of opinion, es- 
pecially among professional educators, that our boards of trustees 
are vocationally overweighted in the direction of business, finance, 
and law. As soon as this observation is written down, it is neces- 
sary to ask the question, “Just what is meant by ‘overweighted’?” 

H. P. Beck found that of 734 trustees at 30 universities which 
he studied, 68% were drawn from the fields of business, finance, 
and law.” If we discard the principle that a board should be 
composed in proportion to the vocational distribution of the 
- population as a whole, then it seems to be a matter of opinion 
whether this figure of 68% is high or low. For this reason, it 
would appear more useful to examine the values achieved by 
diversifying the callings of the board members instead of simply 
seeking to avoid vocational concentration. 

One of the very strong reasons for the large proportion of 
trustees drawn from the business and legal fields is that almost 
every college and university has such pressing financial needs. 
There appears to be a constant hope that trustees, either by reason 
of personal wealth or because they have access to wealthy in- 
dividuals, will be instrumental in improving the college’s fund- 
raising’ position. While it would be unrealistic to disregard fund- 
raising ability as a reason for appointment to the board, many 
trustees are coming to feel that the ability to raise money is but 
one of the skills sought on a well-rounded board. This skill must 
be represented, but not so completely as to exclude those who 
have different kinds of contributions to make. 

Some of the advantages which a variety of backgrounds 
brings to the board are as follows: 

1. A trustee’s vocation taken together with his social and eco- 
nomic position may affect his general attitude towards the matters 
placed before him. Different experiences produce different re- 
actions to a common problem, and these varied reactions lead 
to valuable ideas. In many deliberations a variety of attitudes may 
produce better decisions. 

2. Varied backgrounds often produce a wider range of special- 


2 Hubert P. Beck, Men Who Control Our Universities (New York, 1947). 
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ties which are valuable both in the group deliberations and in indi- 
vidual consultations with officers of the college. 

3. It is not possible for the board to represent all the roles in 
society for which the modern college or university is training its 
graduates, but some degree of this kind of representation presents 
a better background for considering broad questions of educa- 
tional policy. 

By reason of the fact that most boards are self-perpetuating, 
it is a natural tendency for the board to fill its vacancies from 
those in the fields already represented. Unless this practice is 
continuously scrutinized, the many top candidates in such fields 
as medicine, education, labor, public service, and engineering 
may be overlooked. 

Trustees also should consider the value of having a greater 
number of women on their boards. Trustees and presidents who 
have had the experience of serving with women, have been en- 
thusiastic in their accounts of the contributions they made to the 
board’s proceedings. The chairman of the board of a large uni- 
versity when asked if he would go so far as to put women on 
the board of an all-male institution said, “Absolutely, if she had 
the basic qualifications of a good trustee.” 


Faculty Representation 


The question of whether the faculty of an institution should 
have any representation upon its board is one which receives a 
great deal of attention in the educational literature, but not much 
implementation in actual board practice. Relative to the total 
number of colleges and universities, there are very few in which 
faculty serve as trustees of their own institutions. In this study, 
no support for the idea was observable among the individuals 
contacted. | 

The major argument against the practice of faculty repre- 
sentation was that the faculty member sitting as a trustee becomes 
the only trustee with a special interest. In one college where the 
faculty does have a representative on the board, it was said that 
too often the faculty member operated under a difficult dual 
allegiance. As an example of this difficulty, the board’s delibera- 
tion on the future size of the college was cited. After extensive 
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consideration and very broad consultation, the board concluded 
that some increase in enrollment was necessary in the interest of 
higher faculty salaries and inevitable if the institution’s position 
was to be maintained. The faculty representative felt that this 
conclusion was sound on the basis of the evidence, but he was 
equally sure that the majority of the faculty would not like it. 
His voting choice was hence a very difficult one. 

The president of one college opposed faculty representation 
on the grounds that difficulties arose if the president and the 
faculty member disagreed on questions of educational policy. 
Then in the lay board there would appear to be two “experts” 
present. Differences of this kind could be hard to resolve. 

One teacher took the position that, while communication 
between trustees and faculty was essential, their interests were 
better served by keeping the bodies separate. In her words, “I 
would no more want to be a member of our board of trustees 
than I would care to have trustees sitting in and voting at our 
faculty meetings.” 

One method for meeting the need for representation has 
proved successful at several colleges. Here the faculty has the 
privilege of filling one or more seats on the board, but not from 
among their own body. These trustees may or may not be 
educators. 


Educators as Trustees 


It is surprising that so few professional educators are mem- 
bers of boards considering that almost without exception trustees 
and presidents who have served on boards with educators testify 
that they make first-rate board members. 

Speaking in favor of including educators on boards, one 
university president says, “I can get competent advice from my 
board on every kind of college problem except educational ones.” 
And other presidents, who do have educators on their boards, 
indicate that they have frequent occasion to consult with them 
to excellent effect. 

One of the reasons for the reluctance of presidents and trustees 
to consider educators as candidates is their fear that this will open 
the door for board interference in educational matters. 
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However, a member of an important foundation thinks that 
board involvement in educational questions does not mean in- 
terfering with faculty jurisdiction. “The objective qualities of the 
board can be just as valuable in considering educational policy 
as in any other matter,” he remarks. 


Trustee Background and Duties 


The president of one of our most prominent universities 
thinks that the strength of the board system of control lies in 
the fact that a good board can do things that the president and 
faculty could never do alone. In many institutions the boards are 
likely to serve most actively in problems of management, finance, 
and public relations, for it is in these fields that the trustees may 
have considerably more experience than the president, the faculty, 
or the non-academic staff. But the function of the board need not 
be restricted to these areas if the skills on the board are diverse. 

As has been suggested earlier, one of the most common un- 
certainties is to determine what part, if any, the trustees should 
play in setting educational policies. Without in any way intruding 
upon the faculty’s rights of determining curricular and research 
content, some issues are bound to arise which are so fundamental 
that the impartial quality of the board must be brought into play. 

Frequently the board’s part in the college administration is 
joined with financial considerations. If, for example, in a question 
of future size of the college, the board considers only the financial 
aspects, it is possible that the overall implications of the decision 
upon the kind and quality of the educational program as well 
as upon the purposes of the institution may be lost. And if the 
educational decisions are made by one group while the financial 
ones are handled by another, the trustees may be in the position 
of vetoing the plans of one body simply by withholding financial 
support. It may be more logical to consider the plan and its price 
as a whole and to decide them together. | 

Case L illustrates such a situation. In this example the board 
had become accustomed to considering educational matters only 
to the extent that they had financial implications. The result was 
that in a multi-faceted educational proposal the trustees became 
involved in only one part—the one that would cost additional 
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money. From the standpoint of impact on educational policy this 
part may not have been the most important of the proposals. 


Case L—The Trustees and Educational Policies 
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St. Albans University was a large privately endowed university 
of great prestige. It had received a grant from a foundation to enable 
it to make a detailed study of its educational program. This study was 
undertaken by a series of faculty groups, each working on separate 
aspects of the program. These component studies were ultimately con- 
solidated, and they appeared as the final report of the controlling 
committee under whose direction the study was being carried forward. 

There were many findings, and the report was lengthy. Its recom- 
mendations varied from minor changes to some drastic revisions. Two 
proposals in particular seemed to produce the most varied reactions. 
One of these called for the establishing of a school of architecture with 
its own facilities and a separate faculty. Previously only modest pre- 
paratory work had been offered in this field, and those seeking profes- 
sional qualifications had gotten them either at the graduate level or 
by transferring to a school offering an undergraduate program in 
architecture. The second recommendation concerned the university’s 
extension program. This program had been developed over a number 
of years and offered a wide variety of courses at all the levels typical 
of a good undergraduate program. Some of its students were full-time 
candidates for degrees while others were registered only for single 
courses. The educational study proposed that the policies of this school 
be changed to eliminate the part-time extension students, to concentrate 
on the full-time degree candidates, and to institute rigorous standards 
of admission. There was opposition to this proposal on the grounds 
that it shut off from those with only a limited amount of time the 
chance to continue their education at the college level. 

The proposal to establish the school of architecture involved a 
considerable capital outlay as well as substantial annual operating 
expenses. The second proposal, while effecting a drastic change in 
educational policy, did not entail any increase in expenditures. 

Because of its financial implications, the proposal regarding the 
school of architecture received extended attention from the board of 
trustees and was eventually approved. The proposal for modification 
of the extension program was debated in an entirely academic setting 
involving the faculty, the deans, and the president. Eventually the 
proposal was rejected, but not without considerable friction including 
two resignations. 

Comment: In many boards the practice has been established of 
confining its decision-making function to matters having financial 
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implications. In this case, although one proposal did not have any 
additional costs, it did have important educational policy implications. 
There is increasing awareness on the part of trustees and presidents 
that money may not be the sole criterion for trustee attention. 

The case also illustrates the important question as to what kinds 
of matters the president should bring to the board, and equally sig- 
nificant, at what stage in their development the questions should be 
considered by the board. 


The experience at some colleges suggests that if the board 
has among its members men with a variety of backgrounds, in- 
cluding some who are professional educators, there is a greater 
assurance that whatever kind of institutional problem may reach 
the board, it will find a broad competence in the membership to 
consider it. In almost every interview where the question of trustee 
background was. discussed, there was agreement that a variety of 
backgrounds and skills was an asset to the group. 

One faculty member, discussing the questions of how the 
trustees’ backgrounds affected the nature of their duties, said: 

“Many of our trustees are likely to feel more at home in dis- 
cussing the color of the furniture at the main entrance, the fact 
that the portraits are hung too close together, and their sentiments 
about students walking hand-in-hand on the campus than in 
listening to proposals for curricular revisions. For in the former 
instances they all have first-hand competence.” 

This remark both overstates and oversimplifies the problem. 
But there is a risk that some boards may constantly narrow their 
focus because they overlook the advantages of broad vocational 
representation. As the areas of competence represented on the 
board become confined to finance and management, the board 
spends more time on these matters, and, in keeping with this 
pattern, the board tends to draw its replacements from among 
those men having these kinds of talents. 

The experience of boards having well-rounded backgrounds 
is that the board can bring the same kind of open-minded atten- 
tion to problems of educational purpose, personnel policies, and 
student affairs that it does to fund-raising, public relations, and 
financial stability. 
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Alumni Representation 


The privilege of alumni to fill by election some number of 
seats on the board is being increasingly extended. These alumni 
trustees are often differentiated from the so-called “regular” 
trustees not only in the manner of their selection but quite com- 
monly in the length of time they serve. Frequently the alumni 
trustee will be elected to regular membership on the expiration 
of his initial alumni term. 

A few of those interviewed expressed reservations about the 
practice of having alumni-elected trustees. They feared that these 
trustees were committed to a constituency and therefore lacked 
the overall objectivity vital to good trusteeship. They considered 
the practice of having alumni trustees to be particularly risky in 
institutions where the alumni association has a political quality 
and takes pressure positions on such questions as intercollegiate 
athletic policies. 

In the absence of this kind of pressure, almost everyone con- 
sulted agreed that alumni make good trustetes. They tend to have 
natural channels of communication with both the faculty and 
the students. By reason of their undergraduate or graduate ex- 
periences, they have an acquaintance with the questions before 
them as trustees. In particular they have acquired an understand- 
ing of the institution’s traditions. It is perhaps this latter quality 
which causes some trustees to express the reservation that too 
many alumni trustees cause a board to become “ingrown.” 

It is an interesting example of the characteristic observable 
throughout this study — namely, that completely dissimilar prac- 
tices can produce equally good results—that while some boards 
attempt to maintain a balance between alumni and non-alumni 
trustees, not a few of the oldest universities and colleges have 
boards that are composed almost entirely of alumni. Both kinds 
of boards seem equally satisfied with the results. 


Geographic Distribution 
As colleges broaden the areas from which they draw their 


student bodies, there is increased pressure to spread the geographic 
distribution of the trustees. This widening of the area represented 
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makes for problems in getting the business of the board 
accomplished. 

It is true, of course, that modern transportation has radically 
changed the concept of what is “near” the campus. Nevertheless, 
a trustee living several hours distant by air may not be as easily 
available as one who resides in the community where the college 
is located, and there is probably a limit to the number of meetings 
he can attend. 

A common compromise is to have a substantial nucleus of 
the board in the immediate environs, and to have these trustees 
man the committees that meet most frequently. 

Some of the difficulties experienced in getting trustees to 
come from a distance are lessened if all meetings, including those 
of committees, are scheduled in advance for the full year. There 
is much greater likelihood, then, that the busy trustee will be 
able to arrange his schedule around these known dates. 
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THE MECHANICS OF 
BOARD ORGANIZATION 


Much of the material that has been written on college trustee- 
ship concerns itself with the mechanics of organization — the size 
of the board, term of office, frequency of meetings, and commit- 
tees. One of the most interesting results of this study is the con- 
clusion that such matters have relatively little influence upon the 
effectiveness of the trustees’ role at any given institution. 

In several colleges studied, organizational practices of the 
board were so cumbersome that theoretically nothing should have 
been accomplished. Yet there was clear evidence that these very 
boards were among the most effective studied. In the words of 
the trustee of one of these, “A successful board/college relationship 
is a product of goodwill rather than form.” It is quite possible, 
therefore, to find boards in which the structures are awkward 
but which have a fine working tradition, and consequently these 
boards have not seen fit to tamper with their charters merely for 
the sake of neater organization. 

These statements are not to suggest that the structure of a 
board is unimportant; only that structure appears to be secondary 
to other more intangible considerations. Actually, one finds evi- 
dence that some boards need organizational changes, and only 
reluctance to break with tradition prevents the change. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs, representing the range of trustee opinions 
on these matters, may help some boards evaluate their own 
procedures. 


Length of Term 


Of all the aspects of a board’s formal organization, its rules 
on the length of trustees’ terms in office are among the most 
interesting and the most controversial. 
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“Tt is well worth keeping the ‘dodos’ on a board to achieve 
continuity and to staff the committees with experts” is the some- 
what irreverent way one trustee states his position favoring life 
appointments. 

Arguing in favor of limited-term appointments, another 
trustee says, “You may lose some valuable people but you get 
rid of a lot of “deadwood’.” 

Which of these positions one chooses to take is clearly a 
matter of opinion. Among the trustees interviewed there was 
some slight inclination in favor of limiting the length of service. 
However, many of the most effective boards use life appoint- 
ments, or their equivalent in the form of finite terms, but coupled 
with a tradition of continuous reelection. 

There are a number of devices to minimize the predominance 
of upper-age groups on the board, while still retaining the prin- 
ciple of life appointments. President Eliot of Harvard suggested 
one of these methods: 

“There is a natural tendency in any ... board to fill a 
vacancy by electing some contemporary of the remaining mem- 
bers; but this tendency should invariably be resisted... . Pains 
[should] be taken to fill each successive vacancy in the board 
from a generation younger than that to which most of the sur- 
viving members belong. . . .”” 

One of the most common methods of dealing with the prob- 
lem of age is to set a retirement age for trustees, seventy being 
the one most generally selected. It is not easy, however, to install 
such a plan. For if one or more members are eliminated by 
applying the rule, sensitivity may develop. One board met this - 
problem by legislating a retirement age, but delaying its appli- 
tion. That is, the 70-year retirement age was made applicable 
only to those trustees who had not attained age 60 as of the date 
of inception of the plan. 

The reluctance that all trustees feel about losing valuable 
people who reach retirement age and are still actively contributing 
to the board’s proceedings is met by the practice in one board 
of waiving retirement for officers and chairmen of standing com- 
mittees. With such a rule, highly-regarded trustees may be re- 


1 Charles W. Eliot, University Administration, (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1908), p. 4. 
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tained by placing them in these exempted posts. If one subscribes 
to the rather broadly held fear that at some point age impairs 
the usefulness of trustees, then this device has the considerable 
hazard of building into the most important positions those men 
of most advanced years. 

In some colleges retired trustees are given emeritus status 
with the privilege of attending meetings. 

Apart from the question of age limit, there is a strong body 
of trustee opinion that some turnover on a board is desirable and 
should be assured by a system of limited-term appointments. This 
plan also has the advantage of guaranteeing to the board some 
pattern of continuity through a system of regularly spaced 
replacements. | 

As has been suggested earlier, merely electing trustees for 
a finite term does not assure turnover if a tradition of repeated 
reelections is in force. A system finding great favor is one in 
which after a certain number of reelections, a period of one or 
two years must elapse before the candidate is eligible to serve 
again. The chairman of one board thinks that this “fallow” period 
provides a good opportunity to reappraise the trustee in order to 
determine if reelection is desirable. 

Opinion on how long the total period of service should be 
before the trustee becomes ineligible for reelection varies between 
six and eighteen years. 

In cases where charters call for life appointment and charter 
changes are not desirable, a number of boards have met both the 
retirement age and limited-term problems through “gentlemen’s © 
agreements.” At the end of the agreed-upon period, the member 
resigns. And in one board, it is the corporation secretary’s job to 
send out a letter of reminder in case the resignation is overlooked. 


S1Ze 

Charles W. Eliot, writing in 1908, displays a quality common 
to trustees and presidents interviewed in 1958; namely, the 
tendency to regard as optimum the particular board practices 
being followed at one’s own institution. He says: 


“The best number of members for a university’s principal 
governing board is seven; because that number can sit around 
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a small table, talk with each other informally without waste of 
words or any display or pretense, provide an adequate diversity 
of points of view, ... and yet be prompt and efficient in the 
despatch of business.” 

While it would not be hard to get agreement among present- 
day trustees and presidents on Eliot’s principle that a board should 
be small enough for communication but large enough for repre- 
sentative viewpoints, there is a great difference of opinion as to 
what the best size should be. 

For whatever value it may have as a yardstick of compari- 
son, 25 to 30 was the number of trustees found most often among 
the institutions which contributed to this study. 

Where charters permit, there is pressure towards increasing 
the size of the board. As the colleges expand in enrollment and 
increase the area from which students are drawn, there is a need 
to include trustees from wider sections of the country. Boards 
which have for many years been almost entirely regional or have 
been composed of members from a particular city now feel they 
must go afield for their trustees. Yet the need for a substantial 
nucleus of nearby people continues. 

A rapidly growing practice has been to place alumni-elected 
trustees on the board, and since there has not been much in- 
clination to displace so-called “regular” trustees, this practice has 
resulted in enlargement of the total number. 

It is interesting to note that while few private colleges have 
boards as small as the seven recommended by President Eliot, 
many have achieved an equivalent result by relying upon execu- 
tive committees to carry the major part of the board’s functions. 
This problem is discussed in a later section which deals with 
committees of the board. 


Frequency of Meetings 


It has not been possible to draw any significant conclusion 
regarding the frequency of board meetings. Obviously a board 
that meets twice a year may have to delegate to individuals or a 
committee certain powers which a board meeting monthly could 
handle itself. However, it would not necessarily be valid to assume 


2 Eliot, op. cit., p. 3. 
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that the more frequently the board meets, the more intimate is 
its understanding of the university’s affairs. Some boards find 
that it is more practical to meet, let us say, for two days twice a 
year than for two hours every month, and in this example the 
twice-a-year board actually puts in more hours than the other. 

The variation in meeting frequency is well illustrated by 
the fact that in eighteen colleges and universities, whose schedules 
of meetings were determined as part of this study, one-third met 
two or three times per year, one-third four or five times, and 
one-third on a monthly basis. 


Committees 


The vast majority of boards make extensive use of standing 
committees of trustees to accomplish their business. Their function 
in the administration of the college may be any combination of 
the following: | | 

1. To accomplish a larger order of business than would be 
possible in meetings of the full board. 

2. To “educate” trustees in the problems of the institution by 
giving them more occasions for intimate contact. 

3. To utilize special skills of the trustees more efficiently. 

4. To provide more occasions for direct contact between trus- 
tees and members of the staff. 

5. To provide readily available local groups of trustees where 
the board as a whole is geographically scattered. 

6. To screen and prepare matters for action by the full board. 

While the names of the various committees are legion, the 
most commonly used designations are: executive, finance, cur- 
riculum, buildings and grounds. 

Additional or alternate names are audit, budget, develop- 
ment, investment, honorary degree, nominations, library, and so 
on. The functions of the committees are not uniformly described 
by the title, so that a finance committee may work on investments 
or a curriculum committee on the library. 

The effectiveness of committees can perhaps be measured by 
two standards: what the trustees learn from their participation on 
committees, and whether the decisions are better because the 
issues have had committee attention. In committees that function 
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well, considerable preparatory work on the part of the college 
staff is usually found necessary. A critical look is needed from 
time to time to be sure that the committees are performing useful 
functions. No board would like its committees to be of the type 
described in a recent book, which parodies British administrative 
procedure. 

“,... A committee is organic rather than mechanical in its 
nature: it is not a structure but a plant. It takes root and grows, 
it flowers, wilts, and dies, scattering the seed from which other 
committees will bloom in their turn.”* 

One device which is used successfully at a number of insti- 
tutions is to have all committees meet at stated times, and this 
calendar is published at the beginning of each academic year. In 
this way trustees can plan to attend more regularly, and the staff 
is in a better position to get material ready for the meetings. 

In most universities the most important committee is the 
executive committee. In cases where the board is large and meets 
infrequently, this committee constitutes a “board within a board.” 
It is customarily small in number and drawn from the local geo- 
graphic area to facilitate frequent meetings. It is usually em- 
powered to take most of the interim actions of the full board, 
although these actions are customarily confirmed at the next 
board meeting either by direct vote or by approval of the 
committee’s minutes. 

Because the executive committee is small, interchance of 
opinion is easier and matters can be discussed which might be 
difficult in a larger group. These very advantages, however, have 
corresponding drawbacks. A number of trustees testify that those 
who do not sit on the executive committee sometimes become 
restive. They feel that they are “window dressing” and that their 
only real function is to approve what the smaller group had 
already decided. They also feel uneasy about the powers of the 
group. ! 

To get around this dissatisfaction, it is a practice of some 
boards to furnish the entire board with complete minutes of the 
executive committee meetings, and several boards go out of their 


3C. Northcote Parkinson, Parkinson’s Law and Other Studies in Administration (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1957), p. 33. 
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way to invite non-members to attend these committee sessions 
to forestall the feeling that there is something going on of a 
secret nature. 

In spite of these devices, the board of one large university 
abolished its executive committee in favor of monthly meetings 
of the entire board. 

Some trustees feel that when committees are properly used, 
they offer the president an effective opportunity to draw on the 
trustees for counsel on management decisions, while at the same 
time giving the trustees a better basis for considering broad 
matters of policy. 
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One trustee function which seems to have especially great 
potential for fruitful development is the board’s relationship with 
the faculty. One of the soundest measures of the institution’s 
excellence is the quality of its faculty, and there is an often ex- 
pressed need for the board to know its faculty. The president of 
one of the country’s oldest universities believes that the indis- 
pensable qualification of a trustee is that he have deep respect for 
the institution’s faculty. 

“The trustee should consider it a high honor to sit down with 
a member of the faculty,” says this president. 

When mutual esteem between trustees and faculty is absent, 
trustees may regard faculty as a source of frequent irritation, while 
the faculty considers the trustees as unpredictable and uninformed 
stewards of the institution’s welfare. 

In an outstanding historical account, Hofstadter and Metzger 
have traced the development of the relationship between faculty 
and trustees from the original practice in American colleges, 
where the teacher was hired for the specific purpose of furthering 
the orthodoxy as defined by the board of control, to the present 
concept of curricular control by the faculty.’ 

This book tells a fascinating story of conflict and drama, and, 
considering how recently the concept that a university’s faculty 
should enjoy extensive prerogatives has achieved any degree of 
acceptance, it is hardly surprising that the relationship between 
trustees and faculty is still insecure. It was only slightly more than 
fifty years ago that a trustee said, 


1Richard Hofstadter and Walter P. Metzger, The Development of Academic Freedom in 
the United States (New York, Columbia University Press, 1955). 
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“As to what should be taught in political science, . . . [the 
professors| should promptly and gracefully submit to the deter- 
mination of the trustees .. . If the trustees err, it is for [them as| 
the patrons and proprietors, not for the employees, to change 
either the policy or the personnel of the board.”” 

The modern trustee probably would not take such a position, 
for the right of the faculty to determine the curricular content is 
now generally accepted. But in other areas the respective rights 
and duties of faculty and trustees are still being worked out. It is 
because these understandings are still tentative that an atmosphere 
of mutual respect is so essential. 


Academic Freedom and Tenure 


If jurisdiction over curricular content is the area of greatest 
understanding, the faculty’s rights of expression coupled with 
presumption of permanent employment is perhaps the source of 
greatest misunderstanding. Under the title of “Academic Freedom 
and Tenure” this topic is subject to endless debate and an infini- 
tude of interpretations. 

In their simplest form, academic freedom and tenure are 
defined in the now well-known “rg4o Statement of Principles on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure,” developed by the American 
Association of University Professors and the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges and adopted by both of these organizations as well 
as other professional associations in 1941 and the years immedi- 
ately following. Because of its significance to both trustees and 
teachers, the statement is reprinted in full as Appendix B. 

For the purposes of inclusion in the text, the statement is 
here abbreviated: | 

As to “Academic Freedom” the statement provides that a 
faculty member enjoys the following rights: 

1. Full freedom in research and in the publication of the 
results. 

2. Freedom to discuss his subject in the classroom. 

3. Freedom as a citizen to speak without institutional cen- 
sorship. 


2 Hofstadter and Metzger, op. cit., p. 460. 
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With regard to “Academic Tenure” the statement stipulates 
that: 

1. After a probationary period, services may be terminated 
only for cause. 

2. Terms of employment should be stated in writing. 

3. The probationary period should not exceed seven years. 

4. In the probationary period the teacher has all the rights of 
academic freedom. 

5. Termination for cause should be considered both by a 
faculty committee and the governing board, and processes to 
protect the accused should be observed. 

6. Termination for financial reasons must be demonstrably 
bona fide. 

Abstractly stated guides such as these do not seem very 
extreme. In their application to specific cases, the demands on 
mutual tolerance of faculty and trustees may be very great. 
Whether or not refusal to testify before a congressional committee 
constituted cause for dismissal became, under the circumstances 
of a few years ago, a question which put these principles to 
severe test. : 

Even the principle of full freedom in research, which would 
find ready acceptance in most boards, can give rise to a full-blown 
issue at the trustee level when applied to a politically-loaded 
situation. Case M illustrates such a situation. While the outcome 
of this incident supported the principles of academic freedom as 
well as the administrative procedures of the university, the temper 
of the board was sorely tested in the process. 


Case M—The Trustees and the Faculty 


A group from the faculty of law of a large university got together 
with executives of a philanthropic foundation and developed a project 
of mutual interest. It involved a study of certain congressional activities 
which had produced very sharply divided public reaction. This research 
project was cleared through the proper administrative channels and 
was undertaken. The board of trustees was not involved in the decision 
and knew nothing about it. This situation was entirely normal, since 
the board as a matter of policy always left the selection and nature 
of university-sponsored research in the hands of the faculty involved 
and the appropriate administrative officers. 
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The foundation had been the target for some time of a news 
commentator whose broadcasts reached a large and national audience. 
This commentator soon learned of the projected research and felt that 
the very nature of the question proposed was slanted and was, in effect, 
designed to discredit the congressional activity. Accordingly, in his 
next broadcast he attacked the foundation, the research, and the 
university. 

It was only a matter of hours before the chairman of the uni- 
versity’s board received a long-distance telephone call from an influen- 
tial constituent of the university, a man of great national prominence. 
In effect, he said that he felt the project should not have been 
undertaken by university personnel and urged, in the strongest possible 
language, that the board take steps to cancel the work. 

Although the chairman knew the board had no responsibility for 
the project, having delegated such responsibility to the president, his 
staff, and faculty, he was inevitably involved in the controversy when 
he received the phone call. 

After discussions with the president it was decided that the board 
should appoint a joint committee of faculty and trustees to investigate 
the project. Although there were strong feelings on the part of some 
members that the study was not a proper one for university research, 
the committee reaffirmed that the project was legitimate and was: 
undertaken in conformity with the practices and policies of the uni- 
versity. It was carried through, and the methods of control of research 
activities continued without change. 

Comment: In spite of the fact that most boards accept the general 
principle of the faculty’s freedom to undertake research, specific issues 
often test the board’s commitment to these principles. This case was 
well-covered by board policy, yet its resolution was no easy matter. 


Academic freedom and tenure give to the faculty member 
the special privilege of freedom of expression without consequence 
of dismissal. 

In speaking of this freedom Laird Bell, one of the most 
experienced trustees in the country, makes this statement: 

“When a man claims a special privilege for himself the 
human reaction of the unprivileged is not enthusiastic in his favor. 
Trustees are not exempt from these feelings and . . . are not apt 
to be naturally sympathetic with the principles of academic 
freedom and permanent tenure.” 


3 Laird Bell, “From the Trustee’s Corner,” Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 
42:353-61. 
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However, even tenure is not as uniquely an academic institu- 
tion as would appear on the surface. Businesses and professions 
recognize at least tacitly, that as an employee’s length of service 
increases the presumption of permanence becomes stronger. In 
fact some business executives have come to feel that it is a wise 
principle for any organization to make the judgment as to 
whether an employee should be retained for the indefinite future 
after six or seven years of service. 

The president of one university makes this case for tenure: 

1. It leads to an early evaluation of the individual and forces 
the university to face the issue of whether the candidate is of the 
calibre for permament membership on the faculty. 

2. It counteracts the tendency of an institution to become 
frightened in a controversial situation and thus prevents capricious 
firing, which in the long run will hurt the institution. 

3. Teachers are likely to feel more insecure than those in other 
professions. Without tenure they may become too cautious and 
lose their effectiveness as teachers. 

A good many colleges and universities have given official 
recognition to these basic faculty rights by incorporating the 1940 
Statement into their statutes or bylaws. While such a practice 
indicates that the subject has had some consideration and at least 
technical recognition of its principles, the true measure of board 
support of its faculty will often be indicated only through the 
manner in which it deals with specific cases. Indeed, the chairman 
of the board of a large midwestern university asserts that while 
his board has on a variety of occasions supported its faculty in 
controversial situations, there are no specific rules stated in the 
formal statutes. 

Recognizing that the true measure of academic freedom and 
tenure lies in the manner in which the statement of principles is 
interpreted in specific cases, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors and the Association of American Colleges have 
recently adopted a joint statement on recommended procedures 
for determining whether cause for dismissal exists. This statement 
is reprinted in full as Appendix C. 
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The President and the Faculty 


Probably the most important influence on the relationship of 
trustees and faculty is the president himself, for it is the president 
who most frequently represents the faculty’s needs and view-point 
to the board. Indeed, in many colleges the trustees have almost no 
direct contact with the faculty. It is, therefore, important that 
boards have confidence that the president understands and 
adequately formulates the faculty’s position. It is equally impor- 
tant that the faculty have confidence in the president as their 
spokesman. | , 

The extent to which direct faculty contact with the trustees 
should be permitted or encouraged was not easily agreed upon 
among those interviewed. Some feared that the administrative 
position of the president would be weakened if the faculty has 
direct access to the board. All agreed that if the trustees hear 
aggrieved faculty privately, the president’s authority would be 
undermined. 

However, if occasions for faculty and trustees to be together 
are constructive, the mutual esteem between the two bodies can 
be improved, and the president’s job of interpretation will be 
easier rather than harder. Indeed, some of the best relations 
among faculty, president, and board were found in institutions 
where the social pattern of the community brought faculty and 
trustees together in a variety of circumstances. 


Faculty and Trustee Consultation 


Another subject on which there is much uncertainty is the 
extent to which faculty interests should be taken into account in 
major trustee decisions. This subject receives much attention 
from the American Association of University Professors. 

There is wide agreement, for example, that the faculty has a 
large stake in the selection of a new president, and this subject is 
discussed more fully in Chapter 3. In larger institutions the faculty 
is similarly concerned with the selection of deans and other major 
academic officers. 

An interesting case, indicating one board’s concern for faculty 
reaction, is told by the chairman of the board in question. The 
college was named in a will to receive a large sum for scholarship 
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purposes. There were, however, certain restrictive provisions 
which could have produced unfavorable reactions. The board felt 
that if such repercussions developed as a result of accepting the 
legacy, the faculty would inevitably be concerned. The trustees, 
therefore, asked the president to appoint a faculty committee to 
join with them in considering the problem. The joint decision of 
trustees and faculty was to decline the gift. 

Whenever faculty join with trustees in an advisory capacity, 
as in the case above, it is necessary to make clear in advance just 
what use is going to be made of the “advice.” Sometimes an ad- 
visory body will operate as a sub-group charged with collecting 
all the data and bringing in some recommended action. In other 
situations such a group may provide only part of the evidence 
which the board will use in reaching some overall decision. Either 
method has worked satisfactorily so long as there was under- 
standing in advance of the use which would be made of the find- 
ings. In a recent personnel case at a large university, a faculty com- 
mittee was appointed by the board to advise on a dismissal action. 
This committee carried forward an elaborate and exhaustive 
investigation and on the basis of its findings recommended 
retention of the individual. The board then reversed the com- 
mittee and discharged the teacher. The hard feelings that were 
engendered might have been avoided if there had been a clearer 
understanding in advance of just how the board planned to use 
the faculty committee’s recommendation. 


Joint Committees 


One method that has helped some colleges to avoid this kind 
of breakdown of communication is the use of a joint committee 
of faculty and trustees. Trustees of many colleges testify that such 
joint groups have been extremely fruitful, both in their ability to 
produce sounder decisions than either body could achieve alone 
and in the opportunity they afford for trustees and faculty to 
work together on a common problem. It is in such a setting that 
mutual understanding has most frequently evolved. Joint com- 
mittees may be either ad hoc or permanent depending on the 
nature of the assignment. 
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Social Events 


Probably the most common method to provide contact be- 
tween trustees and faculty is through various social events. 
Informal meetings at the president’s home are typical, and this 
kind of event is particularly useful in introducing new faculty to 
trustees. While these occasions may be pleasant, they sometimes 
lack the substance of situations where a definite piece of work is 
being done. By their very nature, these meetings tend to be casual 
and of short duration. 

A combination of the working and social setting is found in 
the weekend get-together or “retreat.” The details of such a plan 
are described in Case N. 


Case N—Faculty Relations 


A number of years ago the board of Kerwin College was seeking 
to find some way of getting together with members of the faculty in a 
setting that would promote mutual understanding. They came up 
with the idea of a “weekend retreat.” The idea has worked so success- 
fully that it is now a regular event and even has an endowment of its 
own to assure continued financial support. 

Once each year a small resort is rented in its entirety for the 
weekend. The place selected is attractive and comfortable. All the 
trustees, a few key administrative officers, and the heads of all the 
academic departments are invited. Sometimes alternates to the depart- 
ment heads are chosen, so that over a period of years all the permanent 
faculty have an opportunity to attend. About fifty people usually attend 
one of these retreats. 

After dinner on Friday evening, everyone takes about five minutes 
to tell something of his background. It has surprised everyone that 
even closely associated faculty members are not familiar with the 
past experiences of their colleagues. The next morning is given over 
to one or two selected departments which present discussions of work 
underway, new developments, plans for curricular changes, and the 
like. 

The balance of the meetings are conducted without agenda and 
are devoted to questions and the discussions that they engender. At 
first these questions were solicited anonymously and in writing, but it 
was soon found that this device was not necessary. 

A typical trustee’s question was whether it was true that there 
was no religion being taught. Various department heads pointed out 
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examples of religious content in a wide variety of courses. Another 
trustee asked what a certain department would need to be as good as 
its counterpart in any college or university in the country. The answers 
to this particular question led to some later actions on the part of the 
board which were of great help to the department. 

The faculty found that antagonisms and uneasiness they had felt 
about certain trustees were largely dissipated by the frank answers they 
received to their questions. 

Both faculty and trustees enthusiastically endorse these meetings, 
for they feel they have found a setting where information can be 
exchanged and controversial subjects aired in a constructive setting. 

Comment: The need for trustees to have direct contact with the 
faculty is expressed by many trustees. It is usually not easy to find the 
means to achieve this contact without setting up administrative by- 
passes which are damaging to the normal administrative procedures. 
The device described here is said to be very successful. 


Visiting Committees 


The visiting committee is a method sometimes used for 
bringing the board into closer touch with various aspects of the 
educational program, as well as with the teachers. 

One form of the visiting committee is illustrated in Case F, 
which appears in Chapter 4. 


The Administrative Concerns of the Faculty 


Writing upon the faculty’s position in the administration of 
the college, Bogert summarizes the faculty point of view as he 
then (1945) saw it: 

“To judge from the literature of the subject, the ambition of 
the present generation of university teachers in our better institu- 
tions has been directed towards three main goals, namely (1) 
complete faculty control of the curriculum and methods of in- 
struction; (2) advisory powers with regard to broad, general 
questions; and (3) better channels for the flow of information 
and opinion between trustees and faculty .. .”* 

Maclver’s version of the faculty point of view, written ten 
years later, is as follows: 


4George C. Bogert, “Faculty Participation in American University Government,” 
Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, 31:72-82. 
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“z. Boards should consult with their faculties in the search 
for a new president and should in no instance appoint to the office 
anyone who does not meet with the general approval of the 
teaching staff. 

“2. Boards should not make appointments to academic posi- 
tions, or promotions ... or dismissals except on the advice of the 
president, who in turn should have consulted the appropriate 
sectors of the faculty ... 

“3. Boards should assure to their faculties full autonomy over 
all matters specifically relating to the curriculum, the content of 
courses, and the conduct of teaching and research.” 

These desires of the faculty are accepted, if not formally, then 
by tradition in many institutions. 


5 Robert M. Maclver, Academic Freedom in Our Times (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1955), p. 74-76. 
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One way to learn a new job is to wait until you catch on. 
This seems to be the position of new trustees at most colleges. 
In a few of the institutions studied some attention was given to 
the needs of new board members, but at none was there evidence 
of any planned program. Repeatedly, trustees mentioned that the 
newcomers had very little to say during their first twelve months 
in office. Occasionally the reverse may take place — the new trustee 
speaks too freely. Of these, one trustee says, “There needs to be 
a way of pinning back their ears.” 

While coordinated plans for indoctrinating the new trustee 
are hard to find, there are a number of practices which are being 
used successfully. 


Before Election 


Some boards follow the practice of discussing the job with 
a prospective trustee before he is formally elected. “To let him 
know what he is in for,” says one president. The responsibilities 
of the job will vary not only from college to college but from one 
year to the next. For example, during the period when boards 
were deeply involved in questions engendered by political in- 
vestigations, it was very important for new trustees to know what 
kinds of situations the board was facing. 

This kind of discussion can be successfully conducted by 
the chairman of the board or by the head of the nominating 
committee. 


Familiarity with Basic Facts 


The chairman of the board of a western college had been 
asked to advise the board of a college in a nearby state on some 
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of its procedures. He sat in on their next board meeting. At the 
end of the meeting he asked each trustee what the approximate 
total of the college’s operating budget was. Only two of the fifteen 
present could name the figure within five hundred thousand 
dollars. This trustee feels strongly that every board member needs 
to be familiar with at least the basic facts about his institution, 
and that the best time to start is when he comes on the board. 
A typical list of these facts might be: 

the basic purposes and traditions of the institution 

provisions of charter, by-laws, or collegiate statutes 

size of endowment 

total operating budget 

number of students 

number of teaching faculty 

faculty salary scales 

faculty and employee benefits 

facts relating to admission of students including 

number of applications received 

extent and nature of research activities 

program of financial assistance to students 

composition of student body including geographic 

distribution and academic background 
nature and adequacy of plant and services 
One can quarrel with emphasizing such a list on the grounds 

that it puts a superficial premium on memory. The quality of 
trusteeship will probably not relate directly to the number of facts 
and figures carried in the trustee’s head. Nevertheless, most trus- 
tees find that material of this kind is referred to constantly, both 
in board sessions and elsewhere. For the new trustee these facts 
make a good base on which to build his experience. 


Written Material 


Almost all institutions supply their new board members 
with some written material. The crucial question is “How much?” 
There is no doubt that an over-sized packet of literature delivered 
to a busy person will almost assuredly guarantee that he will read 
none of it. It is a common complaint of most trustees that they 
can’t keep up with the written material from their college, and 
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this difficulty is aggravated when the new trustee gets a large 
initial assignment. 

The documents likely to be most helpful to any new trustee 
would be copies of the charter, by-laws, and the catalogue. The 
last is useful for its introductory material and for its reference 
value. To this group of documents some would add the annual 
reports of the president for the preceding year or two. Other 
trustees claim that they found it helpful to read over the board 
and executive committee minutes. 

There is some evidence that it might be useful to have a 
specially written pamphlet describing the trustee’s functions at 
the particular institution. The booklet published by the Trustees 
of Columbia University, referred to earlier, was prepared for 
different purposes, but contains the kind of information that 
would be likely to assist a new trustee in understanding his duties. 


Committee Work 


Most of the trustees and presidents consulted agreed that one 
of the best ways to indoctrinate a new trustee is to assign him 
immediately to a working committee. This assignment intro- 
duces him at once to typical board problems in a setting in which 
he can participate comfortably. 

A number of experienced trustees warn against involving 
new members in fund-raising tasks too soon. Fund-raising is the 
part of the trustee’s job that seems least appealing, and a prema- 
ture assignment in this kind of work may result in loss of interest. 


Personal Indoctrination 


One trustee says that the learning period of a new member 
can be materially shortened if the president takes him on in a 
“tutorial” capacity. And one president says he regards personal 
attention to the needs of a new trustee as he would a classroom 
obligation. Here and elsewhere is evidence that none of the 
mechanical devices suggested in the preceding paragraphs can 
replace personal attention as a means of making the new trustee 
feel a part of the institution. 

A number of specific kinds of attention that may help the 
new trustee can be mentioned. 
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1. Tour of the campus: New trustees should be shown about 
the physical plant, preferably by someone who knows the details 
of its use and who can answer questions that may come up. If the 
institution is large this kind of activity can be split into con- 
venient installments and spread over a period of time. The ability 
to visualize the plant will stand the trustee in good stead. 

2. Plant planning: Closely related to viewing the existing 
plant is a presentation of existing plans for its alteration. Sites for 
new construction, status of planning, renovation projects, all of 
these are items of information that will help to equip the trustee 
to understand discussions which he will eventually hear in board 
or committee meetings. 

3. History of the institution: Quite commonly a talk on the 
history of the institution is presented to new faculty members as 
part of their indoctrination. New trustees can be invited to such 
occasions. 

4. Educational plans: A presentation of what is new in the 
educational program or what plans are afoot will help bring the 
trustee abreast of the board’s work in these areas. 

6. Social occasions: Much information is often imparted in 
a social setting. Quite commonly the new trustee may dine with 
the president, the chairman of the board, and perhaps others. 
In some cases it has been useful to encourage a newly elected 
member to attend some of the campus events, which may not 
only be of interest but will enable him to see and meet faculty 
and students. 
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TRUSTEES OF THE PUBLIC 
INSTITUTION 


As indicated at the outset, most of the opinions which form 
the basis of this work have been drawn from trustees and staff of 
private institutions. However, on the occasions when trustees of 
public and private universities have met together and exchanged 
views, it is apparent that they have many problems in common. 
Their fundamental responsibilities are in many respects similar, 
and the role of acting as a lay governing body is the same. In such 
a meeting, an observer would be hard put to identify the public 
or private trustee in terms of the problems he voices. Interviews 
with presidents and trustees of tax-supported universities confirm 
this similarity. There are, nevertheless, some important differences 
in duties. 

Any examination of the differences between public and 
private governing boards must start by recognizing the basic 
difference in their legal and philosophical position. It has been 
pointed out that among the significant characteristics of the 
private board are: (1) its broad powers to manage, and (2) its 
absence of checks typical of the society. These qualities give the 
private board almost unlimited capacity for self-determination as 
to policies, method of operation, and change. Very few public 
boards have such unfettered authority.’ “In the majority of states 
. . . all publicly controlled institutions of higher learning are 
considered by the courts to be public corporations. . . . Being 
creatures of the legislature, they are subject to its control and 
may even be abolished by legislative action.” 


1 Public institutions having these broad rights are named with cited court cases by T. E. 
Blackwell, “Bequests to Tax Supported Institutions,” College and University Business, 
September, 1958, 25:40. 

2 [bid., p. 40. 
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Even where the legislation gives the governing board broad 
powers of management, there is repeated testimony from trustees 
that their actions and attitudes are influenced by a feeling of close 
responsibility to the citizens of the state. This combination of 
legal limitations and responsibility to the citizenry seems to 
influence certain aspects of board operation. 


Oualifications of the Board 


“The quality of public boards need not be low because of the 
political nature of their appointment, but this is always a possi- 
bility. The best man may not be appointed if he has no political 
sex appeal.” This remark by the president of a large public 
institution hints at the difficulties which this university has had 
with politically oriented boards. While this experience is not 
general, it is certainly a potential threat, and presidents and 
trustees of tax-supported universities are quick to identify it as 
such. 

“There is, of course, no way to stop the governor from 
making a bad appointment,” says one president. 

In the private college, where trustees are usually selected by 
the board itself, it is entirely within the control of the board to 
establish its own tradition of quality appointments. In public 
boards, where the most common practice is appointment by the 
governor or direct election by the voters, the quality of the board 
is determined by the attitude of the governor or, in the case of 
direct election, by the political nomination and the subsequent 
choice of the voters. 

In the absence of any actual legal control, public boards and 
their presidents go to great lengths to assure quality appointments. 
This is most commonly achieved by informal contact between 
the governor, the president, and the chairman of the board. 
When a vacancy exists, the board discusses potential candidates 
and eventually presents the governor with a list of recommended 
candidates. The governor then makes the appointment knowing 
that his selection has the endorsement of the institution. 

While this particular device is not always followed, there is 
almost always some liaison between the appointing official and 
those active in managing the university affairs. Consistent atten- 
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tion to this liaison helps establish and maintain a tradition of high 
quality in the board. Nevertheless, the tradition can be breached 
as demonstrated in Case O. 


enn 


Case O—Appointment of Public Trustees 


Barton State University followed the custom of having its board 
of nine composed of five members of one political party and four of 
the other. The balance changed from time to time, but the purpose of 
this division was to assure that the board would never be at odds 
politically with the state executive or legislature. Regardless of the 
outcome of any given election, the winners were always assured of 
having substantial representation on the board, if not an actual majority. 
As a result, the board was able to operate without political pressures 
and in good accord with the state political environment. 

To achieve this goal, as well as to make sure that vacancies were 
competently filled, the chairman of the board maintained close contact 
with the governor, explaining the board’s philosophy of political balance 
as well as the necessity of high-calibre appointments. The tradition of 
making appointments in close cooperation with the university was 
well-established. | 

Last year Barton’s chairman called on the new governor to discuss 
the affairs of the university in general but particularly to consider the 
filling of two vacancies on the board. The governor advised the chair- 
man that this latter topic was unnecessary since he had already made 
his selections. His appointments had the effect of placing seven mem- 
bers of one party on the board leaving only two of the minority. 

This immediately raised the problem that, upon a change in the 
political control, the new party would find itself in a distinct minority 
on the board, and would attempt to compensate by throwing the 
balance in the opposite direction. 

Thus, a board which had operated for years in a politically neutral 
climate and with considerable control of appointments, suddenly was 
faced with an uneasy sense of political pressure. Future appointments 
may restore the balance or may involve radical swings of control. 

Comment: The necessity of close relations between the university 
personnel and political officials is considered paramount by trustees and 
presidents of public institutions. With close relations it is possible to 
establish traditions of board excellence as high as those in private 
institutions. However, since the power to control this tradition is not 
vested in the board, even the closest relations cannot prevent some 
uncongenial appointments. 
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The Protective Function, Academic Freedom, and Public Relations 


While the theoretical role of the public trustee in matters of 
public relations and academic freedom may not differ markedly 
from that of the trustee of the private institution, interviews with 
presidents and trustees on this subject quickly disclose a consider- 
able variance in actual practice. 

“The president and corporation of Harvard may refuse to 
fire a faculty member who has pleaded the Fifth Amendment,” 
says the president of a mid-western state university. “The only 
public censure is the public criticism coupled with the possibility 
that some alumni and friends may reduce their private giving. 
Similar action in a publicly supported institution may lead to 
the enactment of state law, reduction of appropriations, or the 
threat of change of status of the state institutions. These factors 
make the protective function even more sensitive. I am not sug- 
gesting that the public trustee should be less vigorous in his 
defense of academic freedom. I am only saying he must of 
necessity be more cautious in his statement of his position and 
careful to cultivate political support for it.” 

This concern is quite generally noted, and its common base 
is that, regardless of the degree of autonomy which the particular 
state law or constitution gives the governing board, the operating 
funds are controlled by legislative appropriation. While good 
relations between university and state agencies will reduce the 
vulnerability of the institution to retaliatory moves, the possibility 
always exists that campus activity will influence executive or 
legislative action. 

The area of political activity is particularly sensitive. In the 
private institution faculty participation in political life is likely to 
be considered as a normal demonstration of civic responsibility. 
In the public institution such faculty involvement may produce 
serious repercussions. In a recent case, a teacher at a state university 
criticized the governor for his attitude on public welfare. These 
views received considerable publicity in the press and ultimately 
an attempt was made to remove the teacher. 

To avoid such situations some universities have established 
“ground-rules” governing political activity of employees, and the 
acceptance of these is a condition of employment. Assuredly such 
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limitations on individual activity are curtailments of personal 
freedom, yet trustees and officials of these institutions feel it 1s 
better to face the issue in advance and on a general level rather 
than as a “problem” situation involving an individual. 

“Care must be taken not to change policies as each uncom- 
fortable incident shows up, but rather to alter policy on the basis 
of sound principles,” is the way one regent views the problem. 

The public trustee, in addition to his protective function, has 
interpretative duties not unlike the private trustee. He is not only 
the liaison between the academic and larger community, but he 
can assist in creating an atmosphere of understanding between 
state officers and legislators and college personnel. 

“T consider our duties as bridging the gap which so often 
exists between the professional educator and the state legislature 
and administration,” says a state regent. 

From time to time trustees of public institutions may be faced 
with handling specific public complaints. The taxpayer is fre- 
quently moved to seek assistance at the top policy-making level 
rather than via the administrative route. The tendency to “write 
your Congressman” may, in the case of the university, take the 
form of contacting a trustee. Public trustees accept these cases 
but see to it that they are guided into administrative channels. 


“Fund Raising” 


Since the greatest part of the revenues of public institutions 
derive from appropriations by the legislative processes of the state, 
the public board’s fund-raising problems are very different from 
those of the private college where fund raising involves for the 
most part philanthropy, tuitions, and investments. 

Presidents of the state universities interviewed held the com- 
mon point of view that matters of appropriation were best handled 
by themselves and their staff. This procedure is most likely to 
put appropriation discussion in a professional setting. Needs for 
funds are then based on educational criteria. 

While there is substantial agreement on this procedure, it is, 
nevertheless, a fact that the legislator is concerned with the broad 
problem of allocating state-wide resources and, through control 
of taxation, of determining the total monies to be distributed. He 
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is faced with a great variety of needs, all competently presented, 
and legitimately in the public interest. Inevitably, then, there is 
need and opportunity for influence. And it is in this area that 
university trustees operate. 

Some trustees do not hesitate to use the word “lobbying,” 
since they consider efforts in behalf of the university to be entirely 
free of self-interest motivations which have given the term nega- 
tive connotations. Whenever they function in this capacity, they 
do so within the principle that the president is the formal liaison 
with legislators and state officials. That is, any contacts which the 
trustees make in the interest of fund appropriations are carried 
out under the direction of and coordinate with the president. 

Some mention needs to be made of the special problem of 
multiple state colleges and universities operating under separate 
governing boards. The time is almost past when these institutions 
competed with each other in seeking public funds. There is con- 
vincing evidence that cooperative effort produces a better program 
and, in the end, greater financial support for all. 

While the public trustees’ involvement with fund raising is 
largely restricted to assisting the president in his legislative con- 
tacts, there is a growing interest in state institutions in private 
financial support. 

“Many state university trustees have not yet become accus- 
tomed to thinking in terms of private giving to these institutions. 
I believe this interest is growing and that more attention will be 
given to gift income in the future,” says one president. 

To the extent that this principle of private philanthropy for 
public institutions is accepted, the function of public trustees in 
fund raising will come closer to that of their colleagues in the 
private college. 

Since most state universities have tuition or fees in some 
degree, the board is involved in determining their level. Here the 
basic philosophy of public education requires interpretation, and 
public governing boards have devoted much thought to the 
problem. 


The Educational Program 


The public trustee’s responsibility for determining the broad 
educational directions of the institution are, like the private 
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trustee’s, hard to define. The line of responsibility between the 
president and faculty, on the one hand, and the governing board 
on the other is typically indistinct. 

However, the public trustee has a much clearer constituency 
than the private trustee: namely, the people of his state. He is 
generally aware of his responsibility for appraising their educa- 
tional needs. 

A decision on whether or not a privately supported university 
should enlarge its medical school may be influenced by considera- 
tion of public need, but in the public institution this need may 
make itself known by clear public pressure. 

A further example of the influence of public pressure upon 
educational program is cited in Case P. It is in such situations that 
the governing board inevitably becomes involved in the educa- 
tional program, for the apparent needs of the citizens may not 
always coincide with the educator’s concept of optimum in- 
struction. 


Case P—Regional vs. Centralized Education 


The president and the board of regents of a state university were 
under increasing pressure from citizen groups in several large cities to 
provide branch instructional facilities in their towns. There was no 
question that instructional facilities had to be enlarged; the question 
was whether this expansion should take place at the main campus or 
in the form of new branch campuses. The faculty tended to favor 
enlargement at the main campus. Of the many arguments raised on 
both sides, these were the ones commanding most consideration: 

For the Centralized Campus: 

1. Greater efficiency of management 

2. Better faculty environment 

3. Greater flexibility of curriculum 

4. Better physical facilities 

For the Regional Campuses: 

1. Extension of the university’s influence as a community resource 

2. Lower student costs resulting from non-resident study 

3. Wider distribution of the economic benefits of the university’s ex- 
penditures 

In evaluating these arguments the board recognized that there 
were inseparable factors of educational and practical policy. Ultimately 
an agreement was reached whereby branch campuses were established 
offering a two-year curriculum. Thus, a student could enter a program 
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of higher education in his own locality, but the specialized courses 
which would ultimately lead to a degree were kept centralized at the 
main campus. 

Comment: The public trustee cannot always consider educational 
plans entirely from the educator’s point of view. As a representative 
of the citizens of the state he must consider the educational program 
in terms of the needs of the state. 


Relationships 


In matters involving relationship with the president, the 
faculty, and students, the role of the trustee is more likely to be 
defined by the size of the institution than by whether it is privately 
or tax supported. 

The trustee of the public institution, however, has in addition 
the special problem of relationship with state administrators. State 
officials exert varying degrees of influence upon the university 
through financial and administrative controls. And some of these 
influences, although apparently administrative, may significantly 
affect educational policy. 

Centralized purchasing controls, for example, may involve 
teaching materials. At one university an attempt is being made 
to place the architectural design of new buildings under the 
central control of the state. Any well-planned educational struc- 
ture takes its form from educational needs. The president of this 
university feels that in such matters he and his board should have 
full responsibility. 

One trustee sums up the problem when he states that “about 
the only difficulty we do have is . . . with the state officials, some 
of whom insist upon interpreting the statutes so that they may 
obtain greater control of our financial affairs than was originally 
intended when the statutes were set up for the operation of the 
university.” 

In general, the possibility of state infringement upon the 
autonomy of the university via administrative controls is a prob- 
lem confronting many public boards. 
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A CONCLUSION 


In an early stage of preparing this study, discussions turned 
in the direction of finding some summarizing statement of the 
trustee’s role. 

Said one adviser, “Perhaps it wouldn’t be too far from the 
truth to say that the trustee is actually the least influential figure 
on campus. The student is highly vocal and makes his feelings 
clearly known; the faculty have well-defined areas of jurisdiction; 
the administrative staff potently influences policy in their day-to- 
day decisions; the president by virtue of his position and authority 
has power almost to the degree that he wants to assert it. What 
is left for the trustee except to formalize what has already been 
decided for him?” 

Certainly in some institutions it is tempting to draw such 
a picture. Particularly in colleges having a long history of stable 
administration, high prestige, and strong financial position, the 
trustees are more likely to confirm proposals which originated 
with the president and his staff than they are to take a strong 
directive role. 

But such a conclusion overlooks the all-important fact that 
the power is legally vested in the governing board. It is the board’s 
own choice to exercise this power sparingly—a decision which it 
can alter at any time. 

Thus one reaches the conclusion that the board’s function 
is not best described in terms of “weakness” or “power,” but 
rather in terms of “influence.” 

It is a kind of influence which is not likely to be achieved 
by boards which are timid or over-protective. The trustee may 
have fewer headaches in his stewardship of the campus where 
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unpopular speakers are never heard, where financial stability is 
achieved through minimum salaries, and where the faculty mem- 
ber does not feel moved to “stick his neck out.” But neither is 
this campus one which will attract and hold the outstanding 
students, teachers, and administrators. 

“Directors must avoid the pitfalls of the narrow, protective 
... Viewpoint in thinking of their fiduciary role. ... There must 
be a larger initiative and more willingness to take reasonable 
risks,” says John C. Baker in writing about corporate directors.’ 
This conclusion seems equally applicable to the academic trustee. 

At the gross risk of over-simplifying that which does not 
reduce readily to common terms, one might restate the functions 
of the successful board of trustees in these terms: 

1. It assures continuity by 

a. appointing the president 
b. fulfilling the legal requirements 
c. adjudicating disputes 
d. holding and maintaining the assets 
2. It serves as a review body by 
a. maintaining an overall supervision 
b. balancing the interests of the various constituencies 
c. asking discerning questions 
3. It counsels by 
a. providing impartial judgment 
b. serving as a source of specialized skills 
4. It supports by 
a. financial contribution 
b. interpreting to the public 
c. upholding the rights of the staff and students. 

If the board fills these functions, it is almost a matter of 
semantics to define where the actual decisions are made. For a 
decision reached with the counsel and review of the board, and 
supported by it, will be equally effective whether the actual choice 
between alternatives was made at the staff or board level. 

If the board’s function is viewed in this light, it is not sur- 
prising that so many people name sound judgment and an open 
mind as the prime qualifications of a good trustee. 


1 Baker, op. cit., p. 9. 
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The problem in the educational field is not to find reading but to 
choose it from the overwhelming supply. For a splendidly selected list of 
both books and articles, the annoted bibliography of Karl W. Bigelow is 
suggested.’ This excellent work is divided into topics, and these are further 
subdivided, so that it is an easy matter to find references on the particular 
subject of interest. For example, books and articles on faculty personnel are 
subdivided into such sections as academic freedom, salaries, retirement, 
recruitment, etc. 

A comprehensive and cumulative index of the periodical literature in 
the education field will be found in the Education Index, available at most 
libraries. 

For quick reading there are a number of publications of the news- 
letter variety. 

Higher Education is published monthly by the Office of Education, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare (Washington 6, D.C.). 
It is a combination of feature articles, frequently of a statistical nature, 
and news items. 

Higher Education and National Affairs is a news letter in typed format 
published by the American Council on Education (1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.). It reports government activities relating 
to higher education; particularly legislative matters under congressional 
consideration. The Council also issues a fuller quarterly magazine known 
as the Educational Record. 

College and University Bulletin is published semi-monthly by the 
Association of Higher Education of the National Education Association 
(1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.). This is another of the 
brief, news-reporting sheets. 

A relative newcomer in the news-letter field is a twice-monthly pub- 
lication designed specifically for the college and university trustee. It is 
entitled Memo to the Board (U.S.A. Associates, Inc., Box 1957, Albany 1, 
New York). 


1Karl W. Bigelow, Selected Books for the College and University Administrator 
(New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1958), 


26 pp. 
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One of the most comprehensive full-sized journals and one having the 
largest selection of topics of specific interest to trustees is the monthly 
magazine College and University Business (919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois). Although this is a commercial publishing enterprise, 
the magazine serves as the professional journal of the college business 
officers. The subject matter is taken from all phases of non-academic man- 
agement—investments, accounting, fund-raising, record systems, dormitory 
and food services, new construction, student financial aid, faculty and 
married student housing, maintenance of buildings and grounds, public 
relations, personnel policies. The magazine also carries an interesting 
column reporting legal actions of particular interest to colleges and a 
section digesting college news. 

The organization devoted specifically to the welfare of the college 
teacher and research worker is the American Association of University 
Professors. It publishes the AAUP Bulletin (1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) five times a year. It carries articles relating 
to the interests of the faculty. 

The Association of American Colleges is composed of member colleges 
and acts through their representatives. Since representation is usually via 
the president, this is essentially an association of college presidents. The 
Association of American Colleges Bulletin (726 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.) is published quarterly and carries a wide variety 
of articles of interest to college administrators—from “Curricular Needs 
of Women” to “Major Medical Expense Insurance.” 
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1940 STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES ON 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


The purpose of this statement is to promote public understanding and 
support of academic freedom and tenure and agreement upon procedures 
to assure them in colleges and universities. Institutions of higher education 
are conducted for the common good and not to further the interest of either 
the individual teacher’ or the institution as a whole. The common good 
depends upon the free search for truth and its free exposition. 

Academic freedom is essential to these purposes and applies to both 
teaching and research. Freedom in research is fundamental to the advance- 
ment of truth. Academic freedom in its teaching aspect is fundamental for 
the protection of the rights of the teacher in teaching and of the student 
to freedom in learning. It carries with it duties correlative with rights. 

Tenure is a means to certain ends; specifically: (1) Freedom of teach- 
ing and research and of extra-mural activities, and (2) A sufficient degree 
of economic security to make the profession attractive to men and women 
of ability. Freedom and economic security, hence tenure, are indispensable 
to the success of an institution in fulfilling its obligations to its students 
and to society. 

Academic Freedom 

(a) The teacher is entitled to full freedom in research and in the pub- 
lication of the results, subject to the adequate performance of his other 
academic duties; but research for pecuniary return should be based upon 
an understanding with the authorities of the institution. 

(b) The teacher is entitled to freedom in the classroom in discussing 
his subject, but he should be careful not to introduce into his teaching 
controversial matter which has no relation to his subject. Limitations of 
academic freedom because of religious or other aims of the institution should 
be clearly stated in writing at the time of the appointment. 

(c) The college or university teacher is a citizen, a member of a learned 
profession, and an officer of an educational institution. When he speaks or 
writes as a citizen, he should be free from institutional censorship or dis- 
cipline, but his special position in the community imposes special obliga- 
tions. As a man of learning and an educational officer, he should remember 
that the public may judge his profession and his institution by his utter- 


1 The word “teacher” as used in this document is understood to include the investigator 
who is attached to an academic institution without teaching duties. 
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ances. Hence he should at all times be accurate, should exercise appropriate 
restraint, should show respect for the opinions of others, and should make 
every effort to indicate that he is not an institutional spokesman. 
Academic Tenure 

(a) After the expiration of a probationary period teachers or investi- 
gators should have permanent or continuous tenure, and their services 
should be terminated only for adequate cause, except in the case of retire- 
ment for age, or under extraordinary circumstances because of financial 
exigencies. 

In the interpretation of this principle it is understood that the following 
represents acceptable academic practice: 

1. The precise terms and conditions of every appointment should be 
stated in writing and be in the possession of both institution and teacher 
before the appointment is consummated. 

2. Beginning with appointment to the rank of full-time instructor or 
a higher rank, the probationary period should not exceed seven years, 
including within this period full-time service in all institutions of higher 
education; but subject to the proviso that when, after a term of probationary 
service of more than three years in one or more institutions, a teacher is 
called to another institution it may be agreed in writing that his new 
appointment is for a probationary period of not more than four years, 
even though thereby the person’s total probationary period in the academic 
profession is extended beyond the normal maximum of seven years. Notice 
should be given at least one year prior to the expiration of the probationary 
period if the teacher is not to be continued in service after the expiration 
of that period. 

3. During the probationary period a teacher should have the academic 
freedom that all other members of the faculty have. 

4. Termination for cause of a continuous appointment, or the dismissal 
for cause of a teacher previous to the expiration of a term appointment, 
should, if possible, be considered by both a faculty committee and the 
governing board of the institution. In all cases where the facts are in 
dispute, the accused teacher should be informed before the hearing in 
writing of the charges against him and should have the opportunity to be 
heard in his own defense by all bodies that pass judgment upon his case. 
He should be permitted to have with him an adviser of his own choosing 
who may act as counsel. There should be a full stenographic record of the 
hearing available to the parties concerned. In the hearing of charges of 
incompetence the testimony should include that of teachers and other 
scholars, either from his own or from other institutions. Teachers on con- 
tinuous appointment who are dismissed for reasons not involving moral 
turpitude should receive their salaries for at least a year from the date of 
notification of dismissal whether or not they are continued in their duties 
at the institution. 

5. Termination of a continuous appointment because of financial 
exigency should be demonstrably bona fide. 
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STATEMENT ON PROCEDURAL 
STANDARDS IN 
FACULTY DISMISSAL PROCEEDINGS! 


Foreword 

The following Statement on Procedural Standards in Faculty Dismissal 
Proceedings has been prepared by a joint committee representing the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges and the American Association of University 
Professors. It is intended to supplement the 1940 Statement of Principles 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure by providing a formulation of the 
“academic due process” that should be observed in dismissal proceedings. 
However, the exact procedural standards here set forth “are not intended 
to establish a norm in the same manner as the 1940 Statement of Principles 
of Academic Freedom and Tenure, but are presented rather as a guide....” 
The committee members from the Association of American Colleges were 
President Louis T. Benezet (Colorado College), President Margaret Clapp 
(Wellesley College), and President Samuel B. Gould (Antioch College). 
The other members were Professor Ralph F. Fuchs (Indiana University), 
Professor Quincy Wright (University of Chicago), and Professor Helen 
C, White (University of Wisconsin). The Statement was approved by the 
Council of the American Association of University Professors at its fall 
meeting in November, 1957, and by the Association of American Colleges 
at its annual meeting in January, 1958. 

Introductory Comments 

Any approach toward settling the difficulties which have beset dismissal 
proceedings on many American campuses must look beyond procedure into 
setting and cause. A dismissal proceeding is a symptom of failure; no 
amount of use of removal process will help strengthen higher education 
as much as will the cultivation of conditions in which dismissals rarely 
if ever need occur. 

Just as the board of control or other governing body is the legal and 
fiscal corporation of the college, the faculty are the academic entity. His- 
torically, the academic corporation is the older. Faculties were formed in 
the Middle Ages, with managerial affairs either self-arranged or handled 
in course by the parent church. Modern college faculties, on the other hand, 


1 Reprinted from AAUP Bulletin, No. 1A, 44:270-74. 
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are part of a complex and extensive structure requiring legal incorporation, 
with stewards and managers specifically appointed to discharge certain 
functions. 

Nonetheless, the faculty of a modern college constitute an entity as 
real as that of the faculties.of medieval times, in terms of collective purpose 
and function. A necessary pre-condition of a strong faculty is that it have 
first-hand concern with its own membership. This is properly reflected both 
in appointments to and in separations from the faculty body. 

A well-organized institution will reflect sympathetic understanding by 
trustees and teachers alike of their respective and complementary roles. 
These should be spelled out carefully in writing and made available to all. 
Trustees and faculty should understand and agree on their several functions 
in determining who shall join and who shall remain on the faculty. One 
of the prime duties of the administrator is to help preserve understanding 
of those functions. It seems clear on the American college scene that a 
close positive relationship exists between the excellence of colleges, the 
strength of their faculties, and the extent of faculty responsibility in de- 
termining faculty membership. Such a condition is in no wise inconsistent 
with full faculty awareness of institutional factors with which governing 
boards must be primarily concerned. 

In the effective college, a dismissal proceeding involving a faculty 
member on tenure, or one occurring during the term of an appointment, 
will be a rare exception, caused by individual human weakness and not 
by an unhealthful setting. When it does come, however, the college should 
be prepared for it, so that both institutional integrity and individual human 
rights may be preserved during the process of resolving the trouble. The 
faculty must be willing to recommend the dismissal of a colleague when 
necessary. By the same token, presidents and governing boards must be 
willing to give full weight to a faculty judgment favorable to a colleague. 

One persistent source of difficulty is the definition of adequate cause 
for dismissal of a faculty member. Despite the 1940 Statement of Principles 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure and subsequent attempts to build upon 
it, considerable ambiguity and misunderstanding persist throughout higher 
education, especially in the respective conceptions of governing boards, 
administrative officers, and faculties concerning this matter. The present 
statement assumes that individual institutions will have formulated their 
own definitions of adequate cause for dismissal, bearing in mind the 1940 
Statement and standards which have developed in the experience of aca- 
demic institutions. 

This statement deals with procedural standards. Those recommended 
are not intended to establish a norm in the same manner as the 1940 State- 
ment of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure, but are presented 
rather as a guide to be used according to the nature and traditions of par- 
ticular institutions in giving effect to both faculty tenure rights and the 
obligations of faculty members in the academic community. 
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Procedural Recommendations 
1. Preliminary Proceedings Concerning the Fitness of a Faculty Member 

When reason arises to question the fitness of a college or university 
faculty member who has tenure or whose term appointment has not expired, 
the appropriate administrative officers should ordinarily discuss the matter 
with him in personal conference. The matter may be terminated by mutual 
consent at this point; but if an adjustment does not result, a standing or 
ad hoc committee elected by the faculty and charged with the function of 
rendering confidential advice in such situations should informally inquire 
into the situation, to effect an adjustment if possible and, if none is effected, 
to determine whether in its view formal proceedings to consider his dis- 
missal should be instituted. If the committee recommends that such pro- 
ceedings should be begun, or if the president of the institution, even after 
considering a recommendation of the committee favorable to the faculty 
member, expresses his conviction that a proceeding should be undertaken, 
action should be commenced under the procedures which follow. Except 
where there is disagreement, a statement with reasonable particularity of 
the grounds proposed for the dismissal should then be jointly formulated 
by the president and the faculty committee; if there is disagreement, the 
president or his representative should formulate the statement. 
2. Commencement of Formal Proceedings 

The formal proceedings should be commenced by a communication 
addressed to the faculty member by the president of the institution, in- 
forming the faculty member of the statement formulated, and informing 
him that, if he so requests, a hearing to determine whether he should be 
removed from his faculty position on the grounds stated will be conducted 
by a faculty committee at a specified time and place. In setting the date of 
the hearing, sufficient time should be allowed the faculty member to prepare 
his defense. The faculty member should be informed, in detail or by 
reference to published regulations, of the procedural rights that will be 
accorded to him. The faculty member should state in reply whether he 
wishes a hearing and, if so, should answer in writing, not less than one 
week before the date set for the hearing, the statements in the president’s 
letter. 
3. Suspension of the Faculty Member 

Suspension of the faculty member during the proceedings involving 
him is justified only if immediate harm to himself or others is threatened 
by his continuance. Unless legal considerations forbid, any such suspension 
should be with pay. 
4. Hearing Committee 

The committee of faculty members to conduct the hearing and reach a 
decision should either be an elected standing committee not previously 
concerned with the case or a committee established as soon as possible after 
the president’s letter to the faculty member has been sent. The choice of 
members of the hearing committee should be on the basis of their objectivity 
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and competence and of the regard in which they are held in the academic 
community. The committee should elect its own chairman. 
5. Committee Proceeding 

The committee should proceed by considering the statement of grounds 
for dismissal already formulated, and the faculty member’s response written 
before the time of the hearing. If the faculty member has not requested a 
hearing, the committee should consider the case on the basis of the obtain- 
able information and decide whether he should be removed; otherwise the 
hearing should go forward. The committee, in consultation with the 
president and the faculty member, should exercise its judgment as to 
whether the hearing should be public or private. If any facts are in dispute, 
the testimony of witnesses and other evidence concerning the matter set 
forth in the president’s letter to the faculty member should be received. 

The president should have the option of attendance during the hearing. 
He may designate an appropriate representative to assist in developing the 
case; but the committee should determine the order of proof, should 
normally conduct the questioning of witnesses, and, if necessary, should 
secure the presentation of evidence important to the case. 

The faculty member should have the option of assistance by counsel, 
whose functions should be similar to those of the representative chosen by 
the president. The faculty member should have the additional procedural 
rights set forth in the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure, and should have the aid of the committee, when needed, in 
securing the attendance of witnesses. The faculty member or his counsel 
and the representative designated by the president should have the right, 
within reasonable limits, to question all witnesses who testify orally. The 
faculty member should have the opportunity to be confronted by all wit- 
nesses adverse to him. Where unusual and urgent reasons move the hearing 
committee to withhold this right, or where the witness cannot appear, the 
identity of the witness, as well as his statements, should nevertheless be 
disclosed to the faculty member. Subject to these safeguards, statements 
may when necessary be taken outside the hearing and reported to it. All of 
the evidence should be duly recorded. Unless special circumstances warrant, 
it should not be necessary to follow formal rules of court procedure. 

6. Consideration by Hearing Committee 

The committee should reach its decision in conference, on the basis of 
the hearing. Before doing so, it should give opportunity to the faculty 
member or his counsel and the representative designated by the president 
to argue orally before it. If written briefs would be helpful, the committee 
may request them, The committee may proceed to decision promptly, 
without having the record of the hearing transcribed, where it feels that a 
just decision can be reached by this means; or it may await the availability 
of a transcript of the hearing if its decision would be aided thereby. It 
should make explicit findings with respect to each of the grounds of 
removal presented, and a reasoned opinion may be desirable. Publicity 
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concerning the committee’s decision may properly be withheld until con- 
sideration has been given to the case by the governing body of the institu- 
tion. The president and the faculty member should be notified of the 
decision in writing and should be given a copy of the record of the hearing. 
Any release to the public should be made through the president’s office. 

7. Consideration by Governing Body 

The president should transmit to the governing body the full report 
of the hearing committee, stating its action. On the assumption that the 
governing board has accepted the principle of the faculty hearing com- 
mittee, acceptance of the committee’s decision would normally be expected. 
If the governing body chooses to review the case, its review should be 
based on the record of the previous hearing, accompanied by opportunity 
for argument, oral or written or both, by the principals at the hearing or 
their representatives. The decision of the hearing committee should either 
be sustained or the proceeding be returned to the committee with objections 
specified. In such a case the committee should reconsider, taking account 
of the stated objections and receiving new evidence if necessary. It should 
frame its decision and communicate it in the same manner as before. Only 
after study of the committee’s reconsideration should the governing body 
make a final decision overruling the committee. 

8. Publicity " 

Except for such simple announcements as may be required, covering 
the time of the hearing and similar matters, public statements about the 
case by either the faculty member or administrative officers should be 
avoided so far as possible until the proceedings have been completed. 
Announcement of the final decision should include a statement of the 
hearing committee’s original action, if this has not previously been 
made known. 
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